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National  manpower  study  predicts  slowdown 
in  growth  of  CJ  jobs;  police  to  be  hardest  hit 

- Specifically,  the  report  called  for  man- 

datory entry  level  training  for  all  criminal 


A forthcoming  report  on  a “National 
Manpower  Survey  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System"  predicts  that  employment  growth 
rates  between  1974  and  1985  will  be  high- 
er in  the  areas  of  the  courts  and  corrections 
than  in  law  enforcement,  although  growth 
in  all  three  areas  will  be  slower  than  the 
early  1970's. 

The  manpower  study,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion with  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration funding,  was  mandated  by  a 
197  3 amendment  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
which  called  for  a survey  of  "existing  and 
future  personnel  needs  of  the  nation  in  the 
field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice and  the  adequacy  of  Federal,  state  and 
local  programs  to  meet  such  needs." 

Although  lower  levels  ot  recruitment 
than  in  the  past  are  expected  in  criminal 
justice  occupations,  the  report  anticipates 
nearly  400,000  new  jobs  between  1974 
and  1985,  a 43  percent  increase  from  the 
approximately  one  million  jobs  that  now 
exist.  The  report  predicts  an  annual  growth 
rate  in  criminal  justice  jobs  of  three  per- 
cent, down  from  the  five  and  one-half  per- 
cent annual  growth  which  occurred  be- 


An  LEAA  plan  to  suspend  its  ongoing 
national  crime  victimization  surveys  has 
drawn  criticism  for  some  Congressional 
leaders  and  from  a number  of  Jusitce  De- 
partments officials,  according  to  a recent 
dispatch  from  the  Associated  Press. 

The  proposal,  which  was  approved  last 
summer  by  Acting  LEAA  Administrator 
James  M.  H.  Gregg,  would  reportedly  save 
$4.5  million  of  the  agency’s  reduced  appro- 
priation by  suspending  the  crime  victim 
polling  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1978. 

Conducted  for  LEAA  by  the  U.S.  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  the  project  involves  collecting 
crime  statistics  through  regular  polls  of 
about  65,000  American  families  who  are 
asked  whether  they  have  been  victims  of 
various  types  of  serious  crime. 

Crime  statisticians  from  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  academic  community 
have  called  the  survey  the  most  promising 
development  in  the  effort  to  measure  the 
nation’s  crime  problem,  but  the  program 
has  been  expensive,  costing  $5  3 million 
over  the  past  five  years. 

In  approving  the  suspension  plan,  Gregg 
cited  cost  savings  in  the  LEAA  budget, 
which  has  been  cut  by  $250  million  since 
1975,  and  noted  that  the  layover  would 
give  agency  officials  time  to  correct  some 


tween  1971  and  1974. 

In  addition  to  its  manpower  projections, 
the  eight-volume  report  addresses  a wide 
range  of  issues,  including  education  and 
training,  manpower  planning,  occupational 
requirements  and  personnel  management  in 
law  enforcement,  as  well  as  corrections  and 
the  courts. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  Price  Foster,  direc- 
tor of  LEAA’s  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Education  and  Training,  the  report  is  cur- 
rently being  analyzed  by  the  agency.  “Our 
very  preliminary  review  leads  me  to  believe 
this  has  been  a most  important  effort  and 
is  a significant  contribution  to  the  criminal 
justice  field,”  he  said.  "This  research  will 
certainly  influence  our  policies." 

The  report,  although  critical  of  the  qual- 
ity of  many  of  the  higher  educational  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program,  indicates  that  LEEP 
“appeared  to  have  significantly  contributed 
to  a sharp  recent  growth  in  college-edu- 
cated police  officers.” 

“Educational  assistance  priorities  under 
the  LEEP  program  should  be  shifted  from 
a general  objective  of  upgrading  of  aca- 
demic education  of  all  line  law  enforce- 


problems  in  polling  methods.  However,  the 
acting  administrator  failed  to  pass  his  deci- 
sion on  to  the  House  committees  that  deal 
with  LEAA  legislation  and  he  did  not  con- 
sult with  Justice  Department  officials  who 
are  planning  a new  Federal  bureau  of  crime 
statistics  which  would  probably  take 
over  the  victimization  survey. 

House  Judiciary  Committe  Chairman 
Peter  Rodino  (D-NJ)  admonished  the 
agency's  leadership  for  approving  the  sus- 
pension before  notifying  him.  “Congress 
likes  to  be  informed,"  he  told  an  AP  re- 
porter. “I  must  say  I think  it’s  unfortunate 
that  these  decisions  are  taken  without  con- 
sultation." 

Gregg  defended  his  agency's  action  after 
he  testified  before  the  House  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  crime  last  month.  “Frankly, 
we  never  thought  there  would  be  such  in- 
terest in  it,”  he  contended.  "We  looked  on 
it  as  a technical  change  to  correct  some  of 
the  problems." 

The  acting  administrator  was  called  to 
testify  at  the  public  hearing  by  crime  sub- 
committee chairman  John  Conyers  (D-MI), 
who  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  get 
an  explanation  of  the  suspension  proposal 
from  Attorney  General  Griffin  B.  Bell. 

In  a related  action,  the  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  on  scientific  planning.  Rep. 


ment  or  correctional  personnel  to  a more 
selective,  quality-oriented  program,"  the 
report  recommended.  “Priority  should  be 
given  to  programs  which  offer  more 
balanced  curriculum  offerings,  including 
adequate  coverage  of  corrections  and 
court -related  subjects." 

Professor  James  Stinchcomb,  a staff 
consultant  to  the  project  and  chairman  of 
the  Administration  of  Justice  Department 
at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
commented  that  a great  deal  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  report  reflects  the 
impact  LEEP  has  had  on  operational 
modes  such  as  the  police  patrol  unit. 
"While  one  can  always  locate  shortcomings 
in  quality,"  he  said,  “the  overriding  facts 
demonstrate  significant  police  career  in- 
volvement in  higher  education  and  the  en- 
vironment in  police  agencies  antagonistic 
toward  college  studies  has  all  but  disap- 
peared." 

Stinchcomb  added  that  the  study  high- 
lights the  need  for  management  education, 
and  a number  of  training  issues  that  ad- 
dress the  essential  priorities  of  short  term 
planning,  such  as  task  analyses  related  to 
police  academy  courses. 


James  Scheucr  (D-NY),  took  his  com- 
plaints about  LEAA’s  unilateral  action  to 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Peter  Flaherty. 

Contending  that  the  victimization  sur- 
veys "have  played  an  important  and  neces- 
sary role”  in  contributing  to  crime  analysis, 
Scheuer  declared  "To  discontinue  them 
now  would  seriously  erode  the  credibility 
of  future  victimization  surveys  since  the 
gap  in  data  collection  will  inevitably  lead 
to  imprecise  extrapolations." 

Meanwhile,  two  nationally-recognized 
statisticians,  Dr.  Marvin  Wolfgang  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Professor 
Stephen  E.  Feinbcrg  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  told  Conyers’  subcommittee 
that  suspending  data  collection  at  this 
point  could  destroy  the  continuity  of  the 
victimization  surveys. 

If  the  project  were  revived  after  the  pro- 
posed nine-month  suspension,  l-'einberg 
said,  it  would  be  difficult  and  time-con- 
suming to  organize  a complete  new  set  of 
65,000  households  in  the  polling  sample. 

Fcinbcrg’s  testimony  was  supported  by 
Daniel  Levine,  an  associate  director  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  who  said  it  is  doubtful  that 
his  agency,  could  restore  the  surveys  in  late 
1978  because  the  bureau  would  be  pre- 
paring for  the  1980  national  census. 

Continued  on  Page  9 


justice  personnel  from  judges  to  child  care 
workers,  and  stressed  the  need  for  quality 
police  training  on  all  levels. 

"Training  assistance  for  line  law  en- 
forcement and  correctional  officers,  in  en- 
try and  in-service  programs,  should  empha- 
size qualitative  improvements  in  training 
methods,  in  training  faculty  and  in  scope 
of  training,  including  improved  coverage  of 
‘human  relations’  subjects,"  the  study 
stated.  "Support  should  be  provided  for 
Continued  on  Page  6 

Searches  underway 
for  new  chiefs 
in  Chicago,  LA 

City  officials  in  Chicago  and  Los  An- 
geles are  scrambling  to  find  executives  to 
head  their  respective  police  departments, 
following  the  surprise  resignation  of  Chi- 
cago Superintendent  James  M.  Rochford 
and  the  announced  retirement  plans  of 
L A.  Chief  Edward  M.  Davis  last  month. 

Both  cities  have  provoked  controversy 
in  initiating  searches  to  find  successors  to 
their  departing  police  leaders.  In  Chicago, 
citizens'  groups  have  demanded  that  the 
new  superintendent  come  from  outside 
the  department,  while  in  l-os  Angeles, 
23  police  officials  have  threatened  to  sue 
if  the  City  Police  Commission  goes  beyond 
the  department  in  its  search  for  a new 
chief. 

The  Chicago  situation  will  ultimately  be 
settled  by  Mayor  Michael  Bilandic,  who 


James  M.  Rochford 

will  receive  the  names  of  three  candidates 
from  the  city's  five-member  Police  Board 
which  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  s of- 
fice. Two  police  watchdog  groups  have 
urged  the  board  to  hold  open  hearings  to 
Continued  on  Page  9 


Legislators,  Justice  Department  brass  rip 
LEAA  plan  to  suspend  crime  victim  surveys 
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EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L.  Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crimi- 
nal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion’s law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  are  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  are  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  are  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives are  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019 


Please  send  me  copy(ies)  of 

the  Evidence  Technician  Program  Man- 
ual. Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.95 

for  each  copy  ordered Please 
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Oklahoma  CJ  educators  meet, 
discuss  future  of  LEEP  funds 

Two  separate  organizations  last  month 
began  soliciting  scholarly  and  professional 
papers  on  selected  criminal  justice  topics 
that  will  be  reviewed  for  presentation  at 
their  upcoming  conferences. 

Crime  Prevention  International  issued 
an  invitation  to  submit  professional  papers 
for  its  World  Congress  of  Crime  Prevention, 
which  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans  from 
November  30  to  December  2,  1977.  The 
presentations  must  be  between  2,000  and 
10,000  words  and  must  deal  with  white 
collar  crime,  crime  insurance,  corporate 
liability  or  security  training  programs. 

A similar  announcement  from  the 
Southwest  Social  Science  Association  re- 
quested proposals  for  conceptual  or 
applied  papers  using  National  Crime  Survey 
data  that  will  be  considered  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  group’s  annual  meeting  in 
Houston  next  year.  The  proposals  should 
include  the  title;  author's  name,  institu- 
tional affiliation,  and  address-,  a statement 
of  the  problem;  and  a summary  of  antici- 
pated findings  and  conclusions. 

Submissions  to  Crime  Prevention  Inter- 
national should  be  sent  to;  R.  Allen 
McCartney,  Director  of  Research,  CPI, 
2100  Gardiner  Lane,  Louisville,  KY  40205. 
Proposals  for  the  Southwest  Social  Science 
Association  meeting  should  not  exceed  five 
pages  and  should  be  sent  by  November  14 
to;  Dr.  Robert  G.  Lchncn,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  LEAA/NCJ1SS,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20531,  Attention  Safeway 
Building. 

Criminal  justice  papers  sought 
by  two  professional  groups 

The  Oklahoma  Criminal  Justice  Educa- 
tors Association  met  at  Central  State  Uni- 
versity in  Edmond  last  month  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  including  the  future 
of  LEEP  funding  and  the  problems  arising 
from  prison  overcrowding  in  the  state. 

Professor  Clinton  Riggs  of  Tulsa  Junior 
College  outlined  what  he  felt  should  be  the 
association’s  major  concerns  in  improving 
criminal  justice  education  in  Oklahoma, 
.emphasizing  the  need  for  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  practicum  programs. 

In  a related  presentation,  the  Oklahoma 
Crime  Commission  delivered  a report  on 
the  future  of  LEAA  and  I.EEP  programs 
throughout  the  state,  pointing  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  LEAA  reorganization  and  how 
the  shake-up  could  affect  higher  education 
on  criminal  justice. 

Details  of  another  report  were  outlined 
by  State  Senator  John  R.  McCune,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Special  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  Study  Criminal  Justice.  The  legis- 
lator noted  that  the  committee  is  grappling 
with  the  problems  created  by  a Federal 


Court  order  which  specifies  that  the  state 
must  reduce  its  prison  population.  A simi- 
lar report  from  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral’s Office  also  dealt  with  problems  in 
corrections,  as  well  as  discussing  the  impli- 
cations of  Oklahoma's  death  penalty  stat- 
ute. —William  D.  Parker 

Columbia,  SC,  cops  facing  new 
probe  of  civil  rights  charges 

Six  investigators,  who  were  suspended 
from  the  Columbia  (South  Carolina)  Police 
Department,  have  become  targets  of  a 
renewed  Justice  Department  probe  into 
alleged  civil  rights  violations,  including 
the  1976  shooting  death  of  a man  be- 
lieved to  be  a heroin  dealer. 

According  to  the  Columbia  State , 
one  of  the  suspended  officers.  Capt.  John 
Earl  Dennis,  fatally  shot  alleged  drug 
dealer  George  Carlos  during  a drug  raid 
on  a local  motel  last  March. 

Although  Dennis  was  cleared  of  any 
wrongdoing  by  a circuit  court  and  a 
subsequent  FBI  investigation,  Federal 
and  city  investigators  have  recently  re- 
opened the  case,  apparently  because 
new  evidence  has  surfaced. 

The  State  reported  that  Dennis  and 
five  other  policemen,  including  two  lieu- 
tenants, had  been  suspended  as  the  re- 
sult of  a city  probe  into  alleged  mis- 
conduct within  the  department’s  investi- 
gation division.  The  six  were  suspended 
for  allegedly  planting  evidence  at  the 
scenes  of  drug  raids  and  at  a homicide 
investigation. 

While  the  suspensions  were  apparently 
not  directly  related  to  the  Carlos  case,  the 
Justice  Department  appears  to__be  in- 
terested in  the  sho'oting  incident  from  a 
civil  rights  standpoint.  According  to  State 
sources,  police  officers  have  testified 
before  the  city’s  investigative  board  that 
investigators  entered  Carlos’  motel  room 
without  a search  warrant  and  that  a war- 
rant was  typed  up  minutes  after  an  officer 
at  headquarters  heard  that  an  ambulance 
had  been  dispatched  to  the  motel. 

Dennis  claimed  that  he  shot  Carlos 
twice  in  self  defense,  however,  a medical 
report  indicated  that  the  alleged  drug 
dealer  was  hit  by  a single  bullet,  and  other 
discrepancies  have  been  uncovered. 

U.S.  Attorney  Thomas  E.  Lydon,  Jr. 
requested  that  the  investigation  be  re- 
opened at  a meeting  with  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  in  Washington  last  month. 

British  penal  journal  now 
available  to  US  readers 

A British  professional  journal,  which  ex- 
amines penal  policy  in  general  as  well  as 
specific  measures  for  dealing  with  offend- 
ers, is  now  available  to  American  readers. 

Entitled  the  Howard  Journal,  the  peri- 
odical is  international  in  scope  and  its  ma- 


terial is  aimed  at  people  in  all  areas  of  crim- 
inal justice,  including  practitioners,  law- 
yers, psychologists,  volunteers,  and  lay- 
men. 

Published  three  times  a year,  the  journal 
is  edited  by  Professor  A.E.  Bottoms  of  the 
Centre  for  Criminological  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Sheffield  and  contains  in- 
depth  articles  as  well  as  book  reviews. 

For  information,  write  Barry  Rose 
(Publishers)  Ltd.,  Little  London,  Chiches- 
ter, West  Sussex,  P019  IPG,  England.  The 
journal  is  available  free  to  members  of  the 
Howard  League  for  Penal  Reform,  125 
Kennington  Park  Road,  London  SE11  4JP, 
England. 
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Proposed  crime  data  bureau  hit  by  CJ  planners’  group  head 


The  executive  director  of  the  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Directors  (NACJPD)  has  warned  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  its  proposed  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  should  not  in- 
fringe upon  the  prerogatives  of  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  agencies  in  assimilat- 
ing crime  data. 

In  a personal  critique  of  the  Federal 
plan  for  a centralized  statistical  agency, 
NACJPD  Executive  Director  Mark  A. 
Cunniff  said  that  “the  primary  focus"  of 
the  data  bureau  "should  be  on  Federally- 
generated  statistics.” 

“The  direct  involvement  of  the  bureau 
in  such  activities  as  auditng,  formulating 
standards  for  data  collection,  etc.  is  appro- 
priate for  Federal  criminal  justice  data  col- 
lections efforts  because  the  bureau  can  ob- 
tain the  necessary  authorization  to  con- 
duct those  activities  from  Congress," 
Cunniff  explained.  “To  become  directly 
involved  in  those  activities  at  the  state  and 
local  level  would  be  to  infringe  upon  the 
rights  and  duties  of  state  legislatures  and 
the  prerogatives  of  line  agencies." 

Noting  that  the  proposed  agency  should 
not  try  to  develop  a detailed  model  for 
state  and  local  crime  reporting,  the  plan- 
ning official  said  “a  more  appropriate  ap- 

• Long  Beach  PD  tabs 
assistant  chief 
to  assume  top  spot 

Carl  J.  Calkins  was  recently  appointed 
as  head  of  the  Long  Beach,  California 
Police  Department,  succeeding  Chief  Ralph 
G.  Korty  who  retired  in  September. 

Calkins,  44,  was  serving  as  the  city's 
assistant  chief  of  police  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment.  He  was  picked  to  fill  the 
number  two  spot  on  the  department  last 
year  after  the  city  screened  184  candidates 
in  a nationwide  search. 

A 23-year  police  veteran,  the  new  chief 
began  his  law  enforcement  career  as  a field 
officer  with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, rising  to  the  ranks  of  sergeant  in 
1963,  lieutenant  in  1967,  and  captain  in 
1973. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  I.APD 
three  years  ago,  Calkins  took  command  of 
Carson,  California’s  Community  Safety  De- 
partment, directing  the  city’s  police,  fire 
and  public  health  services,  lie  resigned 
from  that  post  to  assume  his  duties  at  Long 
Beach . 

F.t.  K.J.  Briz/olara  of-  the  Long  Beach 
police  characterized  his  new  chief  as  a 
“new  breed"  type  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
ecutive. “At  an  early  point  in  his  police  ca- 
reer, he  made  the  decision  to  pursue  the 
administrative  elements  of  police  work,” 
Brizzolara  said.  “However,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  his  interests  do  not  rest  with  the 
street  cop.” 

The  lieutenant  noted  that  most  Long 
Beach  officers  feel  that  Calkins  has  done 
“an  exceptional  job"  in  his  one-year  tenure 
as  assistant  chief.  "There  were  many  com- 
ments on  how  Chief  Calkins  has  made  a 
special  effort  to  communicate  with  the 
man  on  the  beat,"  he  noted.  "The  average 
beat  officer  now  feels  that  they  have  a man 
in  a top  administrative  position  who  is 
willing  to  go  to  bat  for  them.” 

The  holder  of  a master  of  criminology 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley and  a master  of  public  administration 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
Calkins  is  a member  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  has 
served  as  a consultant  to  both  the  Rand 
Corporation  and  the  Police  Foundation. 


proach”  would  be  to  “render  assistance"  to 
help  the  agencies  overcome  their  current 
data  collection  problems. 

“The  danger  of  developing  detailed 
models  is  that  it  may  result  in  a deep  sense 
of  ownership  in  the  model,"  Cunniff  con- 
tended. "The  pure  model  tends  to  push  the 
Federal  government  from  a role  of  assis- 
tance to  one  of  compliance.” 

Although  Cunniff’s  critique  acknowl- 
edged that  direct  statistical  comparability 
among  jurisdictions  "would  be  nice,"  it 
noted  that  a push  for  uniformity  is  not 
necessary  because  there  would  naturally  be 
"an  incredible  amount  of  similarity" 
among  the  jurisdictions  if  they  are  pro- 
vided with  technical  assistance  to  improve 
their  data  bases. 

"Working  with  individual  agencies  . . . 
may  be  inconvenient  but  it  may  also  prove 
to  be  highly  effective,”  the  critique  said. 
"Agencies  are  always  grateful  when  they 
receive  assistance,  but  they  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  compli- 
ance." 

One  method  that  Cunniff  suggested  to 
induce  agencies  to  improve  their  crime  re- 
porting systems  involves  utilizing  existing 
data  to  demonstrate  their  effectiveness  as  a 
policy-making  tool.  "The  myth  that  there 
are  no  data  to  work  with  in  criminal  justice 
must  be  ended,"  he  said.  "Granted  that  the 
data  are  not  as  detailed  or  error-free  as  we 
would  always  like  to  have  them,  that  the 
data  are  neither  consistent  nor  uniform 
across  all  jurisdictions,"  the  association 
leader  said.  “Nonetheless,  there  are  data 
bases  in  criminal  justice  that  go  under-uti- 
lized.” 

Regarding  the  proposed  bureau's  role  in 


sponsoring  criminal  justice  surveys,  Cun- 
niff's  critique  called  for  the  continuation 
of  the  National  Crime  Survey  (NCS),  the 
Survey  of  Inmates  of  Local  Jails  and  the 
Survey  of  Expenditure  and  Employment. 
It  added  that  the  surveys  arc  useful  “not 
only  because  they  assist  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  its  policy  decisions  regarding 
criminal  justice,  but  also  because  they  are 
instructive  for  understanding  the  nature  of 
official  data  sources.” 

While  Cunniff  contended  that  national 
surveys  "are  an  area  that  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  should  be  most 
heavily  involved  in,”  he  emphasized  that 
the  proposed  data  should  not  become  di- 
rectly involved  in  auditing  state  and  local 
statistical  records.  "I  would  much  prefer 
the  bureau  to  leave  the  responsibility  with 
state  and  local  jurisdictions,"  he  said. 
"The  bureau  could  provide  an  overview  to 
the  program,  support  research  into  issues 
surrounding  the  conduct  of  an  audit,  and 
render  technical  assistance  to  state  and 
local  agencies  engaged  in  auditing." 

Noting  that  the  proposed  bureau  "is  not 
in  and  of  itself  going  to  bring  about  a dra- 
matic change"  in  criminal  justice  data, 
Cunniff  criticized  the  Justice  Department 
plan  for  not  considering  "some  tough  is- 
sues” with  which  he  said  the  proposed 
bureau  is  going  to  have  to  contend. 

“The  [Justice  Dept.l  Study  Group 
has  missed  the  mark  in  its  determination  of 
the  solution  to  the  problem  of  criminal  jus- 
tice statistics;  i.e.,  that  the  solution  should 
be  to  develop  national  data  bases,"  he 
noted.  “This  may  sound  like  a harsh  judg- 
ment but  a series  of  questions  dealing  with 
purpose  and  role  need  to  be  raised." 


Di  Grazia  urges  IACP  reform, 
end  to  ‘social  club’  structure 


In  one  of  his  most  scathing  attacks  on 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  to  date,  Chief  Robert  J.  di  Grazia 
called  for  radical  reform  of  the  association, 
describing  IACP's  present  structure  as  “a 
social  club”  which  acts  to  perpetuate  "the 
status  quo.” 

Speaking  before  the  recent  annual  train- 
ing conference  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Women  Police,  the  Montgomery 
County.  Maryland  police  chief  charged  that 
the  IACP  has  failed  to  support  the  recruit- 
ment of  women  and  minorities,  the  reduc- 


piicefbundution 


Chief  Robert  J . di  Grazia 
tion  of  police  fragmentation,  the  improve- 
ment of  research  and  debate,  and  the 
movement  toward  mobility  for  police  offi- 
cers and  executives. 

“Indeed,  the  IACP,  far  from  promoting 
police  improvement  and  professionalism, 


often  stands  in  the  way,”  di  Grazia  said. 
"Many  of  its  leaders  resist  police  reform 
and  regard  as  threatening  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations for  change  and  improve- 
ment in  policing  which  were  made  by  the 
President’s  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commisssion  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Standards  and  Goals,  and  even 
by  the  Police  Chief  Executive  Report, 
which  was  a Federally-funded  report  to  the 
Police  Chief  Executive  Committee  of 
IACP," 

While  acknowledging  that  "large  num- 
bers" of  IACP  members  “support  change, 
improvement  and  the  true  course  of  profes- 
sionalization," di  Grazia  noted  that  such 
persons  are  "impotent  within  the  associa- 
tion" which  he  said  is  controlled  by  .“a 
small,  self-perpetuating  group  " 

“The  current  leaders  of  IACP  arc  happy 
to  indulge  the  conservative  instincts  of 
most  chiefs  of  small  departments,  who 
dominate  the  IACP’s  membership  numeri- 
cally,” the  Mongomery  County  chief  de- 
clared. “For  example,  these  chiefs  fear  con- 
solidation. Yet  departments  of  only  a 
handful  or  a few  dozen  officers  can  never 
provide  full  police  services,  can  never  be- 
come professional.” 

Di  Grazia  faulted  the  organization's  an- 
nual election  procedure  for  perpetuating 
“status  quo"  leadership,  noting  that  the 
chiefs  of  several  states,  "which  have  large 
numbers  of  small  police  agencies,"  tend 
to  control  the  election  of  officers.  He 
added  that  those  in  control  have  squashed 
effort*  to  open  the  election  to  mail  ballot- 
Continucd  on  Page  10 


Cunniff  plans  to  submit  both  the  Justice 
Department's  "Plan  for  a Bureau  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Statistics"  and  his  critique  of  £ 
the  document  to  NACJPD's  Executive  ^ 
Committee,  "I  will  also  be  urging  the  com-  ^ 
mittce  to  consider  reserving  a block  of  time  *n 
at  the  association's  regional  workshops  to  jc 
allow  the  full  membership  of  the  Associa-  Q 
tion  to  review  and  discuss  the  proposed 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics,"  he  Z 

said.  z 
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Kelley  to  join 
Police  Foundation 

after  leaving  FBI  ? 

< 

Clarence  M.  Kelley  will  join  the  board  g 
of  directors  of  the  privately-funded  Police  jf 
Foundation  early  next  year  when  he  ►- 
resigns  as  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  ^ 
Investigation,  it  was  announced  recently. 

Board  Chairman  Francis  W Sargent,  a 
former  governor  of  Massachusetts,  noted 
that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  founda- 
tion voted  to  invite  Kelley  to  become  a 
board  member  last  month  and  the  Kelley 
has  accepted  the  post,  which  will  become 
effective  upon  his  retirement  for  the  FBI. 

"Clarence  Kelley  has  been  one  of  the 
champions  of  innovation  and  improvement 
in  American  law  enforcement  and  is  one  of 
law  enforcement's  principal  leaders," 
Sargent  said.  "Both  as  an  imaginative,  en- 
lightened police  chief  in  Kansas  City 
Missouri,  for  12  years  and  as  the  steady, 
guiding  force  of  the  FBI  during  its  years  of 
turmoil  and  transition,  Director  Kelley  has 
been  an  exemplary  public  servant  whose 
beneficial  impact  will  be  felt  for  decades 
within  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  Po- 
lice Foundation  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors are  delighted  that  we  will  profit  from 
Director  Kelley's  guidance  and  wisdom." 

Noting  that  Kelley’s  relationship  with 
the  Police  Foundation  dates  back  to  1970, 
Sargent  said  that  it  was  during  Kelley’s  ten- 
ure as  head  of  the  Kansas  City  force  when 
the  foundation  sponsored  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  the  widely  recognized  po- 
lice preventive  patrol  study.  “His  unusual 
willingness  to  encourage  experimentation 
within  a police  department  and  to  foster 
formal,  external  evaluation  provided  the 
foundation  with  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port the  type  of  intensive  research  in  po- 
licing to  which  it  is  dedicated,"  the  board 
chairman  declared. 
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u.  CS-25  Correction  Promotion  Course 


uj  (One  Volume) $10.00 

^ CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers ....  8.00 

-J  CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 10.00 

CS-18  Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 10.00 

CS-24  Q & A on  Drug  Education 8.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

£ C-24  Assistant  Attorney 1 0.00 

- C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women's 

" Prisons 10.00 

J>  C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 10.00 

B C-1103  Assistant  District  Attorney ..10.00 

J C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

C-56  Attorney 10.00 

057  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

01973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

Olll  Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

095  Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

02295  Building  Guard 6.00 

02260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

02261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

01700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

02081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

01701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

02264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

0121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1 401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

01179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

02148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 13.75 

C-1 185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

C-1 203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

C-1 767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

C-1 65  Correction  Captain 10.00 

C-956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

C-1 66  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-1 21 9 Correction  Matron 6.00 

C-1 67  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

C-1 68  Correction  Qfficer  (Women) 6.00 

C-957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1 69  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

C-958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-9S9  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

C-966  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-1 229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

C-1 77  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1 611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

C-1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

C-2263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

C-204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1 763  Deputy  Supt.  of  Women’s  Prisons 10.00 

C-1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 762  Deputy  Warden 1 0.00 

C-1 247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-140S  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

Cl 61 2 Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

C-1 285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

C-255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

C-258  Fireman  Examinations-AII  States 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-332  Housing  Captain  . 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


C342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

C-377  Investigator 6.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

C-406  Jail  Guard 6.00 

C-1 329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-1 331  Jail  Training  Supervisor  8.00 

C-1 332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

Cl  341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 10.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C-574  Parole  Officer 8.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations  - All  States ..  . . 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

C-1 972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

& Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C-2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

C-1 939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer, 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C-595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6.00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1 791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer  8.00 

C-2259  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

C-1 981  Probation  Counselor  . . 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-1 429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S.Park  Service 6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-2265  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 
C-1 998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1060  Special  Agent  FBI 10.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1 692  State  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1  744  Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons  ....  10.00 

C-1  703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-1  503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-1 667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-2106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1  766  Supervising  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-1 689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer  6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent  6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1 989  United  States  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10.00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Letters  to  the  editor  of 
Law  Enforcement  News 


To  the  Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  protest  of  a review 
which  appeared  in  your  Oct  18,  1977  issue 
of  "Law  Enforcement  News"  on  The  Iron 
Fist  And  The  Velvet  Glove:  An  Analysis  of 
the  U S.  Police. 

I found  it  incomprehensible  that  some- 
one could  summarily  dismiss  this  book  as 
».  . . little  more  than  the  tired,  worn  rhet- 
oric of  the  radical  60’s.  . As  in  Kipling’s 
poem  "If,"  one  can’t  help  wondering  if  we 
had  chosen  to  listen  a bit  more  closely  to 
that  "radical  rhetoric  of  the  60’s"  might 
we  not  have  heard  civil  rights,  peace,  polit- 
ical honesty  and  open  government,  instead 
of  confrontation,  war,  and  Watergate? 

So  much  for  rhetoric,  what  about  sub- 
stance? Again,  this  was  written  off  as 
"...  a radical  socialist  point  of  view." 
That,  in  regard  to  the  origins,  purposes, 
and  necessity  of  the  police.  I can  only 
conclude  from  that  statement  and  the 
following  review,  that  considering  the 
source  it  was  not  worthy  of  note  or  real 
evaluation.  In  explanation  of  the  book’s 
contentions  I would  refer  the  reviewer  to 
Labor  Wars  by  Sidney  Lens  (a  history  of 
the  American  labor  stuggle  and  the  part 
played  by  the  police  in  it  - all  written  in 
blood),  and  Wayward  Putitans  by  Kai  T 
Erikson  (as  an  example  of  why  and  how 
police  act  as  the  ce'ntral  agent  in  the 
community).  These  authors  are  not  radi- 


cal socialists  so  I assume  they  arc  not 
on  the  "to  be  ignored,  not  read  list  A 
good  course  in  deviance,  as  regards^ who 
defines  it  might  be  helpful. 

Needless  to  say  there  is  much  in  this 
book  that  is  arguable,  but  there  is  also 
much  that  can  be  substantiated  through 
the  historical  record  of  the  police  them- 
selves. 

I think  the  most  distressing  thing  about 
this  review  is  that  it  typifies  the  cavalier  at- 
titude of  the  police  towards  literature  and 
viewpoints  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
sacrosanct  image  they  have  conjured  of 
themselves.  This  from  a group  that  cries  for 
the  appellation  of  "professional.”  Profes- 
sionals indeed  - Heaven  help  us  from  this 
type  of  closed-minded  professionalism. 

Eugene  McGrath 
Bronx  NY 


BURDEN  S BEAT 


By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


|X  Police  Christmas  Cards 
t/  Handcuff  Jewelry 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Custom  Police  Jewelry 


Send  for  your  Catalog.  50c 

Refundable  on  your  first  order 

J.  B.  Benson  Enterprises 

p.O.  BOX  2877-EN 
ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA  92004 


Noted  Columnist  Will  Help  Your 
Dept.  Cut  Local  Juvenile  Crime  Fast 

J.  Austin,  nationally  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  has  written  a 
powerful  series  of  articles  telling 
parents  how  to  exercise  better  in-home 
teen  management,  to  prevent  juvenile 
crime  involvement 

Chiefs,  Sheriffs,  CPO’s.  etc.,  may 
obtain  series  for  local  newspaper 
publication,  showing  their  own  name 
and  picture  as  author.  The  series 
improves  parent/community 
cooperation  with  the  department 
dramatically.  Over  1 .500  departments 
have  published. 

For  complete  details,  write. 
AUSTIN  SYSTEMS 
P.O.B.425 
Department  N 
Montrose,  CA  91020 


Computerized  911  call  routing 
to  be  field  tested  in  Calif. 


Alameda  County,  California  will  test  an 
automated  "911"  emergency  call  system 
that  uses  telephone  company  computer  to 
provide  automatic  routing  of  citizens’  calls 
for  assistance,  according  to  a recent  LEAA 
announcement. 

While  many  "911"  systems  currently 
in  use  require  cumbersome  manual  routing 
for  incoming  calls,  the  new  automated 
demonstration  system  enables  police  duty 
operators  to  automatically  dial  the  appro- 
priate service  agency  for  the  emergency 
caller’s  needs.  The  new  method  is  said  to 
be  particularly  well  suited  to  communities 
divided  into  multiple  legal  jurisdictions 
where  emergency  services  such  as  fire  and 
police  forces  are  seetionalized. 

In  the  Alameda  experiment,  which  is 
funded  by  a $71  1,093  LEAA  grant,  the 
caller's  telephone  number  and  street  ad- 
dress light  up  on  a police  dispatcher’s  video 
terminal  at  the  moment  911  is  dialed.  If 
the  caller  is  unable  to  communicate  for  any 
reason  the  screen  continues  to  display  the 
caller’s  address  and  telephone  number 
When  the  call  does  not  involve  a law 
enforcement  problem,  the  police  dis- 
patcher can  press  a button,  notifying  the 
nearest  fire  department  or  the  appropriate 
poison  control,  suicide  prevention,  ambu- 
lance. or  drug  abuse  agency.  The  dispatcher 


Citizens’  Strike  Force  One: 
Florida’s  anti-crime  blitzkrieg 

Among  the  many  citizens'  initiative  crime  prevention  programs  which  have 
been  proliferating  around  the  country  is  a recent  30-day  blitzkrieg  called  (.itucns 
Strike  Force  One,  which  seems  to  have  achieved  some  success  in  the  middle  income 
neighborhoods  and  suburbs  of  Tampa,  Florida. 

Strike  Force  One  was  initiated  and  supervised  by  Sheriff  Malcolm  Beard  and 
State  Attorney  General  Robert  Shcvin  and  their  staffs.  It  was  a joint  local  effort  of 
two  crime  prevention  programs  of  broader  sponsorship,  the  Neighborhood  Watch 
Program,  promoted  nationally  by  the  National  Sheriffs’  Association  and  the 
Florida  State  Help  Stop  Crime  Program,  run  by  the  Attorney  General  S office. 

Concentrating  on  1,200  single  family  homes  in  Hillsborough  County,  the  Strike 
Force  project  consisted  of  a variety  of  simple  measures,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
institution  of  the  Neighborhood  Watch  Program,  which  in  a general  way  attempts 
to  organize  neighborhoods  and  blocks  to  encourage  citizens  to  watch  out  for  their 
neighbors’  property,  while  taking  steps  to  guard  their  own. 

The  Hillsborough  County  area  used  for  Strike  Force  One  consists  of  5 .000  resi- 
dents, both  white  and  blue  collar,  with  incomes  between  $1 5.000  and  $25,000  It  is 
on  the  whole  a stable,  conservative  population,  the  majority  of  the  residents  being 
married,  employed  and  between  35  and  49  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Sheriff  Beard's  office  was  to  gather  residents 
into  block  meetings,  where  law  enforcement  officers  lectured  on  security  tech- 
niques and  encouraged  cooperation  with  the  Strike  Force  program  A .lovA  of  57 
such  block  meetings  were  held  in  various  homes  and  were  attended  by  553  pc  sons. 

At  these  block  meetings  citizens  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  dead  bolt  locks. 
They  were  shown  the  case  with  which  a burglar  can  force  open  a sliding  glass  door, 
and  how  his  path  can  be  greatly  impeded  by  the  insertion  of  a bolt  pin  or  wedge  in 
the  runner.  Homeowners  learned  hovC  much  more  effective  a solid  core  construc- 
tion door  is  than  the  cheaper  hollow  version.  They. were  encouraged  to  mark  their 
valuable  property  to  aid  police  in  its  recovery  in  the  event  of  theft.  Law  enforce- 
ment personnel  made  themselves  available  for  security  checks  of  individual  homes. 

Besides  communicating  through  the  block  meetings.  Sheriff  Beard  s office 
made  use  of  local  youngsters  from  an  Explorer  Post,  who  were  sent  from  door  to 
door  with  educational  materials.  By  employing  volunteer  labor  in  the  community 
the  Sheriff's  office  was  able  to  hold  the  cost  of  the  of  the  Strike  Force  One  pro- 
gram to  $11,400,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  set  aside  for  research  costs,  that  is 
preliminary  evaluations  and  follow-up  studies  of  the  affected  neighborhoods 
Hillsborough  County  residents  were  taught  what  kind  of  person  a burglar  is 
likely  to  be  and  what  his  customary  modus  operand,  might  involve.  In  1976.  for 
example.  48  percent  of  the  arrests  in  the  county  for  breaking  and  entering  were  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  Thirty-two  percent  were  between  15  and 

17.  and  males  made  up  94  percent  of  the  total  arrests. 

By  the  end  of  the  month-long  Strike  Force  One.  a far  greater  number  of  resi- 
dents were  aware  that  most  burglaries  arc  committed  during  the  day.  and  that  the 
need  for  security  measures,  therefore,  is  greater  before  a couple  leaves  for  work 

the  on  Stnkc  Forcc  one  is  one  glowing  with  success:  crime 

dropped  32  percent  in  the  overall  affected  area  during  the  project  s operation  and 
69  percent  in  a 400-home  focal  point,  where  there  was  the  greatest  saturation  of 

b'° C ’aUIt ough Sf he  final  evaluation  of  the  Florida  crime  prevention  effort  will  not  be 
completed  until  at  least  March  1978,  Sheriff  Malcolm  Beard  is  to  be  commendc 

“ * t;eonm  C °l0niat 
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can  also  automatically  summon  a bomb 
squad,  the  appropriate  coroner’s  office, 
psychiatric  emergency  unit,  or  any  other 
agency  that  the  community  wants  to  tie 
into  the  system. 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  James 
II.  Gregg,  noted  that,  at  present,  when 
someone  makes  an  emergency  call  in  a 
county  with  many  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. it  often  takes  several  minutes  to  lo- 
cate the  nearest  fire  station,  police  depart- 
ment or  ambulance  service. 

“We  expect  this  demonstration  project 
to  make  significant  contribution  to  improv- 
ing 911  call  system  in  the  United  States. 
Gregg  said.  “There  are  now  about  700 
communities  operating  manual  911  ser- 
vices, but  even  they  protect  only  about  one 
out  of  every  four  people." 

The  Alameda  system  is  expected  to  be 
fully  operational  by  next  June.  T he  county 
has  1.2  million  inhabitants  in  a 733-squarc- 
niile  area.  It  consists  of  16  incorporated 
cities  in  which  733.000  people  reside  and 
numerous  unincorporated  communities 
with  482,000  residents. 

“This  is  an  excellent  test  site  for  the 
new  system,"  Gregg  noted  "If  it  signifi- 
cantly improves  service  to  the  public  here, 
it  should  work  clswhcrc  in  the  United 
States." 
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Personaized 

POLICEMAN'S 

Wall  Plaque 

Your  own  turn  of 
i ho  century  Personal 
lied  wall  plaque  Ac 
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and  black  on  an  an- 
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PUBLIC  FORUM  By  MICHAEL  E.  DONAHUE 

Appraising  the  7th  annual  Southern  CJ  Educators  Association  conference 


As  a neophyte  in  matters  of  professional  associations,  this  particular  writer  was  ini- 
tially neither  favorably  nor  unfavorably  predisposed  toward  this  illustrious  group  of  indi- 
viduals who  arc  cohsidcrcd  to  be  leaders  and  trailblazers  in  the  area  of  criminal  justice  ed- 
ucation in  the  southern  region.  Unfortunately,  no  matter  how  strongly  one  wishes  to 
maintain  a neutral  stance  with  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  the  substance  and  utility  of 
such  associations,  he  quickly  finds  his  capacity  to  do  so  dissipate  with  the  initial  Confer- 
ence business  meeting. 

However,  it  is  not  the  chore  of  this  writing  to  critique  the  ineptness  displayed  by  the 
Association  in  attempting  to  maintain  a parlimentary  decorum  for  its  business  proceed- 
ings - though  such  could  be  reasonably  perceived  as  a symptom  of  organizational  dys- 
functionalism.  Rather  the  effort  here  is  intended  to  evaluate  the  substance  of  the  program 
itself.  It  is  held  by  this  author  that  the  program  should  in  some  way  reflect  a level  of 
sophistication  in  terms  of  academic  and  scholastic  exchange,  which  indeed  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  major  objectives  or  reasons  for  the  Association’s  existence. 

The  theme  or  program  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  SACJE  was  entitled 
"Melding  Practitioner  and  Academic  Expectations  of  Criminal  Justice  Education."  The 
program  format  consisted  of  a handful  of  presentations  by  various  practitioners  from 
areas  of  law  enforcement  and  corrections  who  spoke  and  then  entertained  questions  from 
the  audience  and  from  their  associate  panelists. 

According  to  Webster,  the  verb  "meld"  has  at  least  two  possible  meanings  that  would 
be  considered  relevant  to  the  above  topic:  1)  to  declare  or  announce,  and  2)  to  blend  or 
come  together  without  abrupt  change.  It  therefore  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  the 
speeches,  rebuttals,  and  solicited  questions  to  serve  the  purpose  of  specifically  delineating 
both  the  practitioners’  and  educators’  expectations  of  criminal  justice  education  and  fur- 
ther to  show  how  these  expectations  could  be  blended  together  in  some  sort  of  harmoni- 
ous fashion.  Unfortunately,  in  this  regard  the  attempt  was  not  very  edifying.  Lack  of 
specificity  on  the  part  of  both  the  practitioners  and  the  educators  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
sult. Instead  of  advocating  precise  qualitative  goals  and  quantitative  objectives  that  would 
define  these  expectations  and  the  requisite  strategy  for  their  implementation,  what  devel- 
oped where  those  archaic  recommendations  that  anyone  can  glean  from  President  John- 
son’s Task  Force  on  Crime.  (Not  that  the  Task  Force  is  useless,  but  its  utility  is  found  in 
its  service  as  a point  of  departure). 

A second  and  equally  disappointing  product  of  the  program  was  the  debate  which  fo- 
cused on  the  issue  of  whether  criminal  justice  education  is  too  theoretical  (from  the  prac- 
titioner’s view)  or  too  technical  (from  the  educator's  perspective).  One  distinguished  pan- 
elist went  so  far  as  to  propose  a firearms  training  course  as  required  college  curriculum  for 
a four-year  institution.  The  disappointing  aspect  of  the  debate  is  not  that  it  is  insignifi- 


cant or  tedious,  but  that  it  was  only  superficially  confronted  by  the  Conference.  The  view 
of  this  writer  is  that  the  core  issues  were  not  at  all  addressed.  The  central  issue  which  de- 
mands intensive  reflection  and  which  would  serve  well  as  an  essential  preliminary  ques- 
tion to  “melding  expectations  in  criminal  justice  education"  is  the  need  to  distinguish  be- 
tween education  and  training.  No  one  appeared  to  attend  to  this  issue  and  the  result  was  a 
dialectic  exchange  at  best  characterized  as  ambiguous.  Without  differentiating  between 
education  and  training  it  is  quite  an  arduous  task  to  distinguish  their  respective  objectives 
and  the  correlative  expectations.  It  became  obvious  that  this  distinction  was  not  at  all 
clear  in  the  minds  of  the  panelists. 

A third  and  final  complaint  about  the  program  is  that  while  most  everyone  argued 
the  need  for  improving  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education,  there  seemed  to  be  little 
logical  substance  to  the  argument.  It  appears  curious  indeed  that  one  should  think  he  can 
argue  for  improvement  when  he  does  not  know  what  quality  is.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  quality  of  a thing  or  idea  - in  this  case  education  - when  one  has  neglected  to  define 
the  purpose,  objective,  or  function  of  that  thing  or  idea.  Further,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
attempt  to  elaborate  on  the  expectations  of  something  whose  functional  definition  has 
been  neglected.  An  untidy  state  of  affairs,  to  say  the  least. 

In  conclusion,  however,  this  article  does  not  hold,  as  some  others  may,  that  such  as- 
sociations do  not  serve  a beneficial,  if  not  therapeutic  utility.  As  in  other  professions,  ed- 
ucation demands  of  its  constituency  the  obligation,  right,  and  pleasure  to  maintain  a per- 
sonal and  close  affiliation  among  its  members  for  the  purposes  of  transmitting  knowledge, 
enriching  the  professional’s  intellectual  environment,  promoting  a philosophy  and  stan- 
dard of  performance,  and  promoting  progress  for  the  profession  as  a whole.  Regardless  of 
the  above  criticisms,  the  Southern  Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Educators,  which  is  yet 
in  the  adolescent  stage,  shows  promise  of  improvement  and  will  do  so  in  the  future.  This 
maturation  will  be  possible  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  its  moredisinguished  members, 
including  two  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Stephens  and  Dr. 
William  J . Mathias. 

• • • 

(Michael  E.  Donahue  is  a graduate  student  at  the  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  Reprinted  from  Criminal  Justice  Report.) 

Slower  growth  of  CJ  jobs 
predicted  by  manpower  survey 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
- quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person's  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  II,  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  be  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  appbeations  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  screening,  pobce,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  be  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified  courses  in  be  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nth  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  in  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 


ADDITIONAL  PRODUCTS 


Miniature  Recorders 
Night  Vision  Systems 
Parabolic  Microphone 
Scramblers 
Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  Followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attache  Case  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Identification  Equip, 
De-Bug  350 
Mark  II  Voice  Analyzer 
Explosives  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Countermeasure  Services 
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development  of  model  curricula  and  im- 
proved training  methods,  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  academies,  including 
provision  for  systematic  evaluation  of 
training  effectiveness." 

Regarding  personnel  planning,  the  re- 
port suggested  that  a “Manpower  Analysis 
and  Planning  Office”  be  established  within 
LEAA  to  maintain  "a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  manpower  development  needs  and 
resources.” 

Another  part  of  the  study’s  multi- 
faceted recommendation  for  planning 
called  for  the  development  of  a manpower 
statistics  unit  within  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  would  provide  "a  national 
clearinghouse  function  on  planned  or  on- 
going criminal  justice  manpower  surveys." 
The  unit  would  be  tied  to  existing  Federal 
statistical  programs  and  would  receive  sup- 
plemental data  from  states  on  a coopera- 
tive basis. 

“State  planning  agencies  should  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  parallel  criminal  jus- 
tice manpower  planning  and  data  analysis 
functions,  including  provision  of  training 
assistance  to  planning  staffs,"  the  report 
suggested.  “LEAA  annual  plan  guidelines 
should  be  revised  to  require  periodical  sub- 
mission of  comprehensive  manpower  as- 
sessments, in  place  of  the  current  require- 
ment for  routine  manpower  statistics  in  the 
annual  plans." 

In  a section  on  personnel  retention 
during  the  early  '70’s,  the  study  reported 
“particularly  high”  turnover  rates  for 
assistant  prosecutors  and  police  officers  in 
small  departments,  while  finding  “relative- 
ly low"  attrition  rates  for  officers  in  large 
and  medium-sized  departments  and  for 
probation  and  parole  officers. 

The  study  noted  that  personnel  turn- 
over problems  were  “greatly  reduced  by 
1975,"  but  it  warned  that  "if  labor  market 
conditions  substantially  improve,  turn- 
over will  again  increase."  To  ward  off  such 
a situation,  the  report  called  for  "con- 


certed efforts  to  upgrade  status  of  criminal 
justice  jobs.” 

The  report  gave  low  marks  to  police  ef- 
forts to  employ  more  minorities  and  wom- 
en as  officers,  noting  that  the  minority 
share  of  total  law  enforcement  officer  posi- 
tions was  only  9.3  percent  in  1974  and 
that  women  police  officers  represented 
only  3 percent  of  the  nation’s  total  officer 
population  during  the  same  year. 

"Criminal  justice  agencies  — particularly 
state  and  county  police  and  sheriffs  depart- 
ments - have  seriously  lagged  in  minority 
recruitment  and  have  made  limited  pro- 
gress in  utilization  of  women  in  line  posi- 
tions,” the  study  declared. 

The  overall  study  was  based  on  “an  ex- 
tensive data  collection  program"  which  in- 
cluded questionnaire  surveys  of  8,000  ex- 
ecutives of  state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies,  mail  canvasses  of  more  than 
1 ,600  state  trial  and  appellate  courts  and 
over  250  law  enforcement  academies,  and 
analysis  of  a 1975  Census  Department  sur- 
vey of  nearly  50.000  employees  of  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  agencies,  and 
field  visits  to  more  than  250  agencies  and 
training  or  educational  institutions. 

Apparently,  the  nation’s  criminal  justice 
personnel  are  optimistic  about  the  nation's 
crime  rate.  The  report  noted  that  index 
crime,  as  defined  in  the  Fill's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  will  begin  to  taper  off 
toward  1980,  and  will  "decline  signifi- 
cantly between  1980  and  1985." 

Dr.  Stinchcomb,  in  discussing  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  report,  said,  "It’s  vitally 
important  that  the  data  be  retained  and 
used  as  a foundation  for  future  manpower 
determinations,  and  not  filed  away  to  be 
ignored." 

The  availability  of  the  report  is  still  in 
question  at  this  point  however.  “The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  has  responsibility  for  dis- 
semination of  the  report,"  Dr.  Foster  said, 
“and  I don’t  know  the  plans  in  this  re- 
gard." 
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One  year  has  passed  rather  fleet tngly  since  I last  stood  before 
this  full  and  proud  audience  of  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
leaders.  It  has  been  a good  year. 

Throughout  the  year  there  has  been  action  on  many  fronts. 

Our  Association  has  not  stood  idly  by  and  watched  times 
change  with  no  attempt  to  influence  some  of  the  change.  I am 
confident  that  we  will  continue  this  proactive  effort  and  that 
you  and  I and  the  cities,  towns,  states  and  counties  that  we 
protect  and  serve  will  reap  the  benefits  of  this  work. 

In  Miami  Beach  last  year,  I covered  five  points  that  I said  I 
wanted  to  pursue  during  my  year  in  office: 

First  — Tenure  for  Chiefs  of  Police 

Second  - Appointment  of  a committee  to  study  the 
establishment  of  a full-time  IACP  lobbyist  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Third  — Oppose  illegal  hiring  quota  pressures  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

Fourth  - Reserve  the  right  of  local  citizens  to  have  their  own 
personal  police  departments. 

Fifth  - Embrace  the  desire  of  all  people  who  want  to 
participate  in  the  crusade  against  crime. 

On  the  first  point,  I am  sorry  to  report  that  I cannot  tell  you 
that  Chiefs  of  Police  are  secure  in  their  jobs  across  the  country, 
safe  from  political  removal  on  the  whim  of  a Mayor,  City 
Councilman  or  City  Manager.  There  have  been  casualties. 

And  this  Association  must  continue  to  seek  legislation  that 
will  give  our  Chiefs  of  Police  some  due  process  so  that  they  can 
only  be  removed  for  cause. 

I have  a message  for  the  citizens  of  this  nation.  It  is  they  who 
must  recognize  that  the  police  must  be  once  and  for  all  insulated 
against  the  pressures  of  politics  and  that  the  Chief  of  Police  must 
have  sufficient  security  so  that  he  may  stand  up  and  speak  to  the 
problems  of  crime  and  social  unrest  in  his  community. 

We  did  not  accomplish  this  in  a year.  I did  not  expect  to  do  it 
in  a year.  We  did,  however,  acquire  support  for  our  position 
among  a great  number  of  people  - we  must  continue  to  pursue 
our  goal. 

A final  observation  on  this  point  - if  the  politicians  of  this 
nation  were  to  adhere  to  a set  of  standards  as  rigid  as  those  that 
Police  Chiefs  have  established  for  themselves  we  would  have  a 
remarkable  caliber  of  politicians  directing  this  nation  and  we 
would  have  a lot  of  empty  offices  initially  while  we  looked  for 
these  remarkable  people. 

On  the  second  point,  I am  not  only  proud,  but  extremely 
pleased  to  report  that  the  committee  appointed  to  look  into 
establishment  of  a full-time  lobbying  position  has  achieved  great 
results. 

After  exploring  many  avenues  and  carefully  studying  the 
legal  restraints  governing  a lobbying  effort  by  the  IACP.  a Bureau 
of  Governmental  Relations  and  Legal  Counsel  was  formed.  While 
it  is  not  a lobbying  office  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  it  is 
designed  to  emulate  the  finer  points  of  lobbying  while  not 
employing  the  obvious  tactics. 

What  we  set  out  to  do  Was  not  buy  our  way  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  legislators,  but,  rather,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
legitimate  interests  and  desires  of  law  enforcement  Thus  far  we 
have  made  our  presence  known  on  the  Hill,  as  it  is  affectionately 
known  around  Washington. 

Moreover,  that  Bureau  is  there  for  you,  the  Police  Chief 
executive.  We  are  going  to  keep  track  of  legislation  that  will  have 
an  impact  on  you.  We  will  be  seeking  your  attitudes  on  this 
legislation  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  new  weekly  "Police  Executive  Report"  will 
provide  a regular  feature  on  the  Bureau's  activities. 

I am  confident  we  are  on  the  right  road  to  truly  aiding  Police 
Chiefs  with  this  much  needed  move  into  this  important  area. 

I also  said  in  Miami  that  we  must  preserve  and  build 
necessary  quality  hiring  standards  on  a voluntary  basis  and  we 
must  try  to  see  that  our  departments  reflect  the  makeup  of  our 
communities.  I have  not  changed  my  mind  in  this  last  year  and,  I 
am  proud  to  say.  have  had  my  contentions  reinforced  in  a court  of 
law. 

Nobody  benefits  from  a quota  system  of  hiring.  Not  the 
department,  not  the  community  and  not  the  individual  hired.  Our 
entrance  requirements  are  rigid,  as  they  should  be,  and  I will 
continue  to  resist  governmental  intervention  in  our  selection 
process  and  so  should  each  of  you. 


My  fourth  point  dealt  with  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  his 
personal  police  department. 

Big  is  not  better,  necessarily. 

An  elitist  approach  to  policing  is  no  better  than  an  elitist 
approach  to  any  other  kind  of  governing. 

It  will  be  the  concepts  of  the  sensitive,  locally  controlled 
police  agencies  that  will  be  our  salvation. 

The  movement  toward  centralizing  seems  to  have  lost 
momentum,  but  we  must  not  be  complacent. 

I think  a prime  example  of  how  this  all  works  resides  right 
here  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association.  On  it  are 
police  administrators  from  all  types  of  law  enforcement  agencies, 
from  the  largest  Federal  and  state  departments  to  the  smaller  local 


agencies.  This  group  is  impressive  It  is  not  just  the  head  of  the  big 
department  who  makes  valid  points  at  meetings.  Many  of  the  most 
astute  observations  and  suggestions  come  from  men  with  fewer 
than  100  police  officers. 

This  Association  must  remind  the  elitist  that  it  is  the  citizen 
who  will  decide  on  the  fate  of  a police  department  and  no  one 
else. 

My  final  point  concerned  the  desirability  for  the  public  and 
the  police  to  work  together  in  a crusade  against  crime. 

Many  of  you  have  launched  crime  prevention  programs  and 
put  emphasis  on  citizen  involvement.  You  have  done  it  because 
you  have  seen  that  it  works. 

An  aroused  citizenry  can  get  things  done.  If  you  don't  believe 
that,  check  with  the  |udge  who  went  easy  on  a convicted  rapist 
and  blamed  the  clothing,  levis  and  a shirt,  for  the  attack.  The 
people  of  his  community  turned  him  out  of  office.  This  should  be 
a clear  message  that  citizens  are  concerned  about  crime  and  they 
are  not  morons  to  be  led  down  a primrose  path  by  the  courts  or 
any  other  bureaucrat  who  thinks  his  will  must  be  done. 

Yes,  there  is  more  to  crime  prevention  than  |ust  locking 
doors,  turning  on  lights  and  reducing  the  potential  for 
victimization.  There  are  things  beyond  that. 

Soft  sentences  are  the  bane  of  my  existence.  I am  fed  up  with 
ludges  handing  out  suspended  sentences  simply  because  the  jails 
are  overcrowded.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  these  judges  that  jails 
that  are  overcrowded  are  the  most  obvious  sign  that  we  are  in 
trouble. 

If  there  isn't  a color  television  for  each  six  prisoners  and  if 
the  recreation  lounge  won't  accommodate  more  than  50  at  a time, 
we  can't  just  put  a convicted  person  back  on  the  street  to  avoid 
making  him  suffer  these  deprivations.  Unless  we  get  back  to  the 
basics,  that  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong,  that  the  former  will 
be  rewarded  and  the  latter  punished,  then  we  are  going  to  reap 
what  we  sow. 

The  deprivation  of  a criminal's  rights  is  the  only  sure 
punishment  available  to  the  law-abiding  of  this  nation,  who 
constitute  a suffering  majority. 

It  is  time  for  people  to  start  watching  these  maneuvers,  to 
question  them  and  to  make  demands  for  a change. 

It  is  our  turn  to  actively,  intelligently  and  responsibly  ask  the 
honest  citizen  of  this  country  to  start  telling  public  officials  to 


shape  up.  And  that  includes  those  police  administrators  who  hovo 
lapsed  into  lethargy. 

Police  Chiefs  were  once  categorized  as  pet  rocks,  tiod  to 
doing  nothing  more  than  entrenching  ourselves  in  our  jobs.  Since 
that  statement  was  made  and  picked  up  by  every  police  detroctor 
known  to  mony,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that  the  only 
rocks  around  are  in  the  heads  of  those  who  bolicve  that  statement. 

We  have  demonstrated  our  intorost  in  society,  wo  hove  given  a 
good  accounting  of  ourselves  this  post  year,  and  we  continue  to 
serve  the  public  of  this  nation.  Our  men  and  women  in  tho  ranks 
prove  daily  that  police  care,  that  police  are  willing  to  pay  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  problems  of  our  communities. 

Our  police  prove  their  dedication  with  the  supreme  sacrifice 
and  we  have  an  obligation  to  those  fallen  officors  to  moke  certain 
that  they  did  not  die  in  vain. 

This  has  been  an  interesting  year  from  the  standpoint  of  law 
enforcement.  There  are  moves  underway  to  merge  the  FBI  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  a mistake  In  my  view;  a fine 
and  upstanding  representative  of  law  enforcement  - Clarence  M, 
Kelley  - was  essentially  forced  Into  retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  based  purely  on  politics,  not  on  his  record;  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  making  noises  about  forming  a bureau  to 
compile  statistics  because  the  Federal  Government  hasn't  been 
able  to  get  a handle  on  the  overall  criminal  justice  system  in 
America. 

Unfortunotoly,  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Records  would  seem 
destined  to  be  dismantled  under  the  new  system  and  reconstituted 
by  bureaucrats  who  I am  certain  do  not  know  how  the  new 
program  will  work  perhaps  they  should  ask  tho  LEAA  for 
assistance  and  advice. 

I am  stepping  down,  but  there  is  much  to  be  done  and  you 
are  the  people  who  will  do  it.  You  are  law  enforcement  and  thero 
is  no  future  without  your  active  participation.  If  you  wish  to  turn 
your  future  over  to  the  activo  few  and  tho  elitists  thon  inactivity 
will  attain  that  end.  If.  however,  we  want  law  enforcement  in  this 
nation  to  be  truly  representative  of  the  large,  the  small,  the 
medium,  the  affluent  and  the  struggling,  then  we  have  to  continue 
our  strong  Association  work.  The  IACP  Is  ready  to  listen  to  you 
and  to  act  as  the  conduit  for  your  thoughts. 

Thank  you  for  a good  year,  thank  you  for  coming  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  more  importantly,  thank  you  for  being  the  proud 
responsible  police  people  that  you  are. 

William  E.  Hall 
Director 

United  States  Marshals  Service 

I am  indeed  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  address  this 
most  prestigious  and  professional  organization  of  police 
executives.  This  is  my  first  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  Conference  since  becoming  Director  of  the  United  States 
Marshals  Service.  Today,  a policeman's  lot  Is  not  always  a happy 
one.  As  director  of  a Federal  agency  whose  role  is  primarily 
enforcement  as  opposed  to  investigative,  I can  understand  your 
concerns  I can  appreciate  the  multitude  of  problems  that  you 
face,  having  experienced  many  of  them  myself.  The  diversity  of 
your  position  is  enhanced  by  the  many  challenges  of  police 
leadership. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  we  share  similar  responsibilities  in 
relation  to  the  public  sector  management  is  the  recent  growth  of 
unionism  among  law  enforcement  personnel. 

The  American  Federation  of  Government  Employees  is  the 
recognized  representative  of  employees  in  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service.  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  have  exclusive  bargaining  rights  at 
the  district  level  through  various  locals  and  at  the  national  level 
through  the  International  Council  of  Marshals  Service  Locals.  I am 
familiar  with  the  challenge  of  good  bargaining  through  arduous 
hours  at  the  negotiations  table  and  the  processing  of  grievances. 

Such  efforts  are  made  in  compliance  with  the  Federal 
Executive  Order  on  labor-management  relations  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  employees  and  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Government. 

Like  many  of  you  here  today  we  in  the  Marshals  Service  have 
come  to  know  firsthand  the  tactics  of  today's  activists.  Terroristic 
tactics  of  bombing,  skyiackings  and  seizing  hostages  are  challenges 
that  we^hove  met  and  overcome  From  1969  to  1973.  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  played  a major  role  in  the  Government's  highly 
publicized  and  successful  Sky  Marshal  Program.  Charged  with 
pre-departure  screening  of  domestic  flights  at  40  of  the  nation  s 
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“Unless  we  get  back  to  the  basics,  that  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong,  that  the 
former  will  be  rewarded  and  the  latter  punished,  then  we  are  going  to  reap  what  we 
sow.’’  — Past  IACP  President  Edward  M.  Davis 
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airports  240  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  aborted  9 attempted  hijackings 
and  effected  more  than  4,400  arrests.  With  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  local  law  enforcement,  many  of  the  arrests  were 
processed  through  local  jurisdictions  thereby  allowing  these 
Deputies  to  return  to  their  primary  duty  of  deterring  and 
apprehending  skyjackers.  In  1975  when  hostages  were  seized  in 
the  takeover  of  the  detention  facility  at  the  United  States 
Courthouse  in  Washington,  DC.,  we  practiced  the  very 
sophisticated  techniques  of  hostage  negotiating  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  law  enforcement  community  throughout  the 
country.  Working  closely  with  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  we  were  ultimately  able  to  free  the  hostages  and 
restore  order  without  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  any  participant. 

Upholding  the  law  in  the  face  of  community  hostility  and 
resentment  Is  a challenge  with  which  the  Marshals  Service  has  had 
much  experience.  In  the  early  1960’s,  the  Service  played  a 
paramount  role  in  breaking  down  barriers  to  education  in  the  deep 
South.  By  the  1970's,  the  focus  of  this  problem  had  shifted  north 
to  Kentucky  and  to  Massachusetts.  With  the  excellent  support  of 
police  departments  in  both  Louisville,  Kentucky  and  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Deputy  United  States  Marshals  w^re  successful  in 
implementing  various  court  orders  involving  the  school  systems  in 
those  locations.  The  Service  has  been  called  upon  numerous  times 
to  enforcement  Federal  injunctions  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of 
our  country.  Labor  peace  has  been  achieved  through  the  presence 
of  state  and  local  police  and  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals.  The  last  two 
decades  have  seen  civil  disobedience  and  peaceful  assembly  as  the 
two  most  popular  vehicles  for  social  change.  From  the  then 
embryonic  civil  rights  movement  through  the  anti  war  years  and 
up  to  today,  the  Service  has  been  called  upon  to  maintain  order 
and  to  protect  life  and  property.  Seeking  redress  of  their 
grievances,  demonstrators  have  chosen  Federal  Courthouses  and 
buildings  throughout  the  nation  as  their  focal  point.  The  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  local  police  departments  have  always  been 
selfless  in  nature  and  outstanding  in  execution  at  these  assemblies. 

I can  appreciate  your  concern  with  maintaining  highly 
professional  law  enforement  capabilities  while  faced  with  ever 
tighter  budgetary  constraints.  Critical  assessment  of  your  agencies 
from  without  by  the  public,  the  press,  and  other  Government 
agencies  is  a problem  we  share  in  common.  This  is  the  age  of  due 
process  through  litigation  where  judges  and  administrative  hearing 
officers  have  found  themselves  inundated  with  petitions  seeking 
redress  of  grievances.  I could  continue  with  a host  of  items  of 
mutual  concern  which  have  led  us  to  identify  so  closely  with  local 
law  enforcement,  but  allow  me  now  to  briefly  describe  for  you  the 
history  and  duties  of  the  Federal  enforcement  agency,  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service. 

Founded  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1789  with  the  creation  of 
13  U.S.  Marshals  appointed  by  George  Washington,  we  were  the 
first  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  new  nation.  The  Marshals 
then,  as  today,  were  appointees  of  the  President  and  were  vested 
with  extremely  broad  powers  of  arrest.  Traditionally  associated 
with  the  ludiciary,  the  first  Marshals  were  charged  with  such  varied 
duties  as  effecting  arrests,  serving  as  revenue  officers  and  taking 
the  census.  In  1870  with  the  creation  of  the  Office  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Marshals  formally  came  under  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  It  was  during  this  era  that  the  title  U.S. 
Marshal  became  synonymous  with  frontier  justice.  Such  folk 
heroes  as  Wyatt  Earp  and  Bat  Masterson  served  as  U.S.  Marshals  or 
Deputies.  Then  as  today  the  hours  were  long  and  arduous  and  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order  was  not  without  peril.  In  1888, 
more  than  30  Deputies  were  killed  in  the  Oklahoma  Territory 
alone.  Today,  we  in  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  take  pride  in  our 
colorful  past  and  look  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
U.S.  Marshals  serve  in  94  judicial  districts  located  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Guam.  The  Marshals  are  supported  by  94  Chief  Deputies 
and  more  than  1600  Deputies,  all  career  civil  service  employees. 
Today's  Deputies  are  selected  from  a national  register  after 
successfully  completing  a competitive  civil  service  examination. 
They  then  undergo  13  weeks  of  intensive  training  at  the 
Consolidated  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  at 
Glynco,  Georgia.  Training  subjects  include  laws  of  arrest,  search 
and  seizure,  evidence  handling,  narcotics  indentification,  firearms 
training  and  the  full  range  of  law  enforcement  duties.  Upon  the 
completion  of  training,  the  new  Deputy  reports  to  his  new  duty 
station  to  begin  his  probationary  year. 

The  duties  of  the  Deputy  are  many  and  varied.  He  is  cloaked 
with  the  broadest  arrest  power  of  any  law  enforcement  officer  in 
the  United  States.  Section  570  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  allows  him  to  make  arrests  for  state  violations  committed  in 
his  presence  while  acting  in  his  official  capacity. 

The  transportation  and  production  of  prisoners  before  the 
Federal  Courts  is  a primary  function  of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 
Prisoners  are  moved  by  automobile,  van,  bus  and  by  commercial 
aviation.  Encouraged  by  the  success  and  cost  effectiveness 
reported  by  some  sheriffs'  departments  in  transporting  prisoners 
by  charter  aircraft,  we  have  embarked  upon  Operation  Skylock,  a 
pilot  program  that  is  testing  the  effectiveness  of  air  charter 
prisoner  movements  on  the  West  Coast.  In  terms  of  more  bang  for 
the  buck,  this  program  may  well  prove  effective,  for  in  Fiscal  Year 
1977  the  Service  handled  and  transported  more  than  150,000 
prisoners. 

Continuing  one  of  the  basic  statutory  responsibilities  of  the 
Service,  after  188  years,  we  still  protect  and  support  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  courts.  Protection  today 
is  provided  by  supplementing  high  caliber  employees  with 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment  such  as  alarm  systems,  distress 


signals,  closed  circuit  television,  and  modern  unobtrusive  two-way 
communications.  Extra  security  is  provided  when  the  need 
presents  itself  such  as  in  the  trial  of  Patricia  Hearst  in  San 
Francisco,  the  current  trial  of  an  alleged  narcotics  king-pin  and 
numerous  co-defendants  in  Manhattan,  and  the  continuing 
personal  security  details  for  Federal  judges  in  several  locations. 

8ecause  of  their  broad  law  enforcement  powers  and  venue. 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  have  seen  frequent  service  in  quelling  civil 
disturbances.  I am  justifiably  proud  of  our  Special  Operations 
Group  (SOG)  an  elite  all  volunteer  force  created  in  1971,  long 
before  the  SWAT  team  concept  became  popular.  This  150  man 
group  can  be  fully  operational  anywhere  in  the  country  within  a 
few  hours  of  notification.  These  men  have  served  throughout  the 
nation  on  numerous  occasions,  most  notably  at  Alcatraz,  where 
they  removed  a group  of  militants  who  had  illegally  occupied  the 
island;  m the  Virgin  Islands  where  they  assisted  local  police  in 
restoring  order  in  the  face  of  terrorism,  and  at  Wounded  Knee, 
South  Dakota,  where  they  carried  on  a sustained  operation 
against  hostile  belligerents  for  71  days  in  1973. 

Our  once  embryonic  and  low  profile  Witness  Security 
Program  has  grown  tremendously.  Established  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  the  Witness  Security  Program  has 
been  described  by  many  Federal  prosecutors  as  their  best  weapon 
in  their  arsenal  to  combat  organized  crime  and  coriuption.  To 
date,  the  program  has  been  markedly  successful  in  persuading 
otherwise  reluctant  witnesses  to  testify  against  their  colleagues  in 
organized  crime.  In  addition  to  actual  physical  protection, 
witnesses  may  receive  new  names  and  identification,  relocation 


expenses,  and  employment  assistance.  Since  its  inception,  the 
program  has  protected  more  than  2,000  witnesses  and  an 
additional  3,000  members  of  their  families  without  any  of  them 
being  subject  to  retaliation.  Unfortunately,  this  program  may  have 
come  to  your  attention  first  hand  when  a protected  witness 
surfaced  in  your  jurisdiction  because  of  some  transgression  of  the 
law.  Some  of  these  individuals  choose  to  return  to  a life  of  crime, 
erroneously  thinking  that  relocation  and  a new  identity  is  a license 
to  resume  unlawful  activities  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  protect  them,  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Recently  criminologists  and  scholars  have  admitted 
something  all  of  us  here  knew  all  along,  and  that  it  that  there  are 
such  people  as  career  criminals  who  do  not  respond  to 
rehabilitative  measures  — that  preventive  mechanisms  such  as 
quick  and  just  punishment  for  the  guilty  offender  are  probably  the 
more  viable  answer. 

The  New  York  Times  on  August  22.  1977,  carried  a very 
interesting  article  entitled  "Fugitives  From  Bench  Warrants  Linked 
to  Thousands  of  Crimes."  The  article  went  on  to  state  that  one  in 
five  persons  arrested  for  felonies  in  New  York  City  last  year  was  a 
fugitive  from  earlier  charges,  according  to  statistics  compiled  by 
The  Temporary  State  Commission  on  Management  and 
Productivity  in  the  Public  Sector.  The  report  stated  that  21,000  of 
the  111,000  people  arrested  for  felonies  last  year  had  outstanding 
bench  warrants  against  them  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  The  bulk 
of  these  transgressors  are  career  criminals  and  fit  subjects  for 
incapacitation.  I think  all  of  us  here  must  reexamine  our  priorities 
and  our  thinking  in  order  to  isolate  this  segment  of  our  society 
the  segment  most  likely  to  strike  again  and  again. 

The  U.S.  Marshals  Service  is  the  agency  with  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  arresting  persons  who  have  violated  Federal 
statutes.  We  are  currently  the  repository  for  more  than  30,000 
Federal  warrants.  I have  made  a commitment  to  members  of  the 
Marshals  Service  that  the  timely  execution  of  warrants  is  a top 
priority.  The  Marshals  Service  has  taken  positive  steps  to 
emphasize  our  warrant  function.  These  include  full  scale 
utilization  of  the  National  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC), 
allocating  more  resources  for  the  timely  execution  of  warrants, 
establishing  priority  for  parole  and  probation  warrants  and  bench 
warrants  for  failure  to  appear,  and  studying  the  feasibility  of 
utilizing  the  strike  force  concept  in  major  metorpolitan  areas  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  backlog  of  warrants  and  take  the  criminal  off 
the  streets.  The  warrant  strike  force  concept  was  tried  in  the  early 
70's  with  success  in  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Baltimore 
and  Washington.  D.C.  Needless  to  say  its  success  would  not  hove 
been  possible  without  the  assistance  and  expertise  provided  by  the 
police  departments  of  those  cities. 


Mindful  of  the  impact  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
have  on  the  continuing  war  on  crime.  President  Carter  has  im- 
panelled a commission  which  is  currently  conducting  studies 
aimed  at  reorganizing  the  entire  Federal  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. The  President  has  stated  that  this  project  will  rely 
heavily  on  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Congress,  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  state  and  local  officials,  interested 
private  organizations,  and  the  public.  Its  ultimate  goals  are  to 
return  to  local  law  enforcement  those  functions  that  righfully 
belong  to  the  states  and  to  end  duplication  in  Federal  enforcement 
and  investigative  efforts. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  has  been  an  honor  to  address  this 
distinguished  body.  On  behalf  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service,  who  depend  upon  and  appreciate 
the  support  and  assistance  that  is  always  forthcoming  from  you 
and  your  departments,  let  me  extend  our  sincere  and  lasting 
gratitude. 

Clarence  M.  Kelley 
Director 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

On  January  1,  I will  leave  the  FBI  and  law  enforcement, 
except  for  peripheral  involvement  in  a teaching  vein. 

So  in  a very  real  sense,  this  is  my  farewell  to  you  the 
members  of  the  IACP,  my  good  friends  and  colleagues  with  whom 
I have  shared  so  many,  many  happy  and  productive  times. 

One  tends  to  become  reflective  when  the  end  of  his  career 
comes  clearly  and  imminently  in  view.  I have  reflected  a good  deal 
about  my  profession  in  preparing  to  talk  with  you  today. 

Needless  to  say,  the  law  enforcement  profession  I leave  is  a 
far  different  one  from  the  one  I entered  37  years  ago.  The  fact  is, 
we  hesitated  to  call  it  a profession  37  years  ago.  Today  we  can  do 
so  with  confidence  and  pride. 

And  I have  never  been  more  proud  of  my  profession  than  I 
am  at  this  very  moment. 

There  have  been  occasions  through  the  years  when  some 
within  our  ranks  stubbed  their  toes.  We  are  all  human  beings,  and 
every  profession  is  subject  to  sin.  But  if  the  books  are  fairly 
balanced,  it  is  clear  the  society  we  serve  has  abundant  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  law  enforcement  contingent. 

I challenge  any  other  profession  to  compare  its  progress  with 
the  progress  law  enforcement  has  made  in  just  the  past  two 
decades. 

To  enumerate  the  advances  we  have  made  in  such  fields  as 
training,  forensic  sciences,  research,  communications, 
identification,  patrol,  crime  prevention,  community  relations, 
behavioral  sciences  and  investigative  techniques  would  take  from 
now  to  next  week. 

How  has  this  progress  come  about? 

In  retrospect,  I think  we  have  been  vitally  influenced  by 
several  important  factors.  And  we  cannot  claim  that  all  of  our 
progress  was  inspired  from  within  our  profession. 

There  is  no  question,  for  example,  that  we  have  been 
influenced  by  tempestuous  changes  in  attitudes  and  values 
throughout  our  society  during  the  past  two  decades. 

The  great  jurist  Benjamin  Cardozo  made  many  wise  and 
incisive  statements,  but  none,  perhaps,  more  applicable  to  law 
enforcement's  relationship  with  our  society  than  this:  "The 
concept  of  the  general  welfare  is  not  static.  Needs  that  were 
narrow  or  parochial  a century  ago  may  be  interwoven  in  our  day 
with  the  well-being  of  the  Nation.  What  is  critical  or  urgent 
changes  with  the  times.” 

Anyone  who  has  not  been  in  hibernation  or  on  a trip  to  outer 
space  has  to  be  aware  our  society  has  been  in  a dizzying  condition 
of  accelerated  change,  particularly  since  the  1960’s  ...  changes 
that  sometimes  frustrated  our  attempts  at  innovation;  but  also 
changes  that  simply  compelled  us  to  develop  new  approaches  to 
our  peace-keeping  mission. 

Quite  frankly,  if  I have  any  regret  as  I prepare  to  leave  law 
enforcement,  it’s  that  we  didn't  assume  years  ago  the  progressive 
posture  we  have  today.  There  were  those  of  us  who  clung  loo 
tenaciously  to  antiquated  concepts  from  the  "good  old  days," 
who  were  too  slow  to  awaken  to  the  need  for  progressive  change. 

For  some,  the  awakening  was  a rude  one. 

Some  of  us  in  law  enforcement  suddenly  comprehended  the 
urgent  need  for  fresh  approaches  one  sunny  morning  in  the  1960s 
when  we  looked  out  of  our  windows  and  saw  several  hundred 
demonstrators  marching  on  city  hall. 

Some  of  us  discoved  the  need  for  progressive  change  when  we 
observed  smoke  rising  from  riot-torn  urban  areas,  and  saw  private 
citizens  and  police  officers  alike  being  shuttled  to  hospitals. 

Some  of  us  resolved  that  we  needed  new  peace  keeping 
techniques  when  college  campuses  became  riotous  rostrums  for 
expressions  of  social  protest  and  antiwar  sentiments. 

And  though  we  in  law  enforcement  in  most  instances'were 
not  the  primary  source  of  the  civil  discontent,  we  represented 
government;  we  were  the  most  visible  element  of  government. 

We  saw  the  violence  and  anger  firsthand  when  we  were  called 
upon  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  saw  the  hatred.  We  saw  the  frustration.  We  saw  sincere 
people.  And  we  also  saw  cynical  opportunistic  people. 

The  truth  is,  we  were  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  widespread 
civil  disobedience  in  the  1960s  and  1970s;  but,  indeed,  so  was  all 
of  government.  And  our  society's  attitude  toward  the  problem 
was,  at  best,  ambivalent. 

We  in  law  enforcement  found  ourselves  condemned  on  the 
one  hand  for  not  dealing  resolutely  with  the  trouble,  and  on  the 
other  hand  for  using  brutal  and  inhumane  methods. 

Continued  on  Page  C 


“If  we  are  to  enforce  the  law,  we  must  respect  and  honor  the  law  ourselves.  We  must 
obey  the  rules  pertaining  to  enforcement  — that’s  an  essential  ingredient  of 
professionalism.”  —FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley 


Continued  from  Page  B 

I summon  those  dark  days  before  you  again  primarily  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  explosions  of  violence  that  occurred 
back  then  also  detonated  progressive  change  within  law 
enforcement. 

You  know  what  we  did  that  probably  was  the  most 
important  step  forward  we  had  taken  in  many  years? 

We  started  talking  to  one  another. . . In  earnest.  A police 
agency  that  had  undergone  its  baptismal  by  fire  found  itself  being 
contacted  by  other  police  agencies  concerned  because  their 
baptismals  were  imminent. 

Police  around  the  country  started  communicating  with  one 
another  about  matters  other  than  fugitives  and  stolen  cars.  Their 
initial  commiseration  about  their  new  problems  eventually  evolved 
into  discussions  of  how  to  best  handle  the  new  problems  without 
violence  and  bloodshed. 

We  started  exchanging  experiences,  knowledge  and  tested 
methods.  We  bagan  pooling  resources  of  technology  and  ex- 
pertise. A progressive  spirit  of  cooperation  was  born  and  it  has 
been  gaining  momentum  ever  since. 

And  the  problems  being  attacked  now  range  into  just  about 
every  aspect  of  law  enforcement.  Cooperation  has  become  more 
than  just  a word  tossed  around  at  area  conferences.  It  has  become 
a fact.  We  have  formalized  our  bull  sessions  concerning  matters  of 
professional  interest  into  seminars,  symposia,  and  myriad 
specialized  training  programs. 

And  if  you  will  excuse  a little  personal  pride,  I believe  the 
National  Executive  Institute  sessions  we  have  been  sponsoring  at 
the  FBI  Academy  in  Quantico,  Virginia,  epitomize  this  vital 
movement  into  discussion,  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods, 
problem-solving  and  progressive  change. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  we  designed  the  NEI  to  assist  the 
Nation's  top  law  enforcement  administrators  in  handling  their 
responsibilities  by  providing  a forum  for  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  with  participation  by  recognized  authorities  from 
disciplines  related  to  law  enforcement  administration. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  other  productive  manifestations 
of  this  spirit  of  communication  and  cooperation  that  has  moved 
law  enforcment  along  the'ftath  of  progress  in  recent  years. 

•An  excellent  example,  I think,  is  the  metro  squad,  or  maior 
case  squad,  concept,  the  very  practical  alliance  of  police  agencies 


in  a given  area,  the  pooling  of  manpower  and  resources  in 
attacking  a particularly  vicious  or  complex  maior  case.  You  may 
recall  Kansas  City  and  police  agencies  from  neighboring 
communities  initiated  a metro  squad  some  years  ago;  it  is  still 
going  strong,  and  such  squads  have  been  established  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Through  training,  proper  organization  and 
adequate  indoctrination,  the  talent  and  expertise  that  is  brought 
together  in  these  cooperative  operations  can  be  forged  into  a much 
more  powerful  weapon  against  crime  than  one,  lone  agency  might 
represent. 

The  potency  of  cooperative  action  by  groups  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  has  been  dramatically  demonstrated  also  by 
the  undercover  "Sting"  type  operations  that  recently  have  been 
making  life  miserable  for  many  criminals  around  the  country. 

Some  of  your  departments,  I know,  have  been  involved  in 
one  or  more  of  these  operations,  along  with  other  state  and 
Federal  agencies,  with  financial  support  from  LEAA. 

In  just  the  operations  the  FBI  joined,  more  than  1 ,300  arrests 
have  been  made,  and  some  S53  million  in  savings  and  recoveries 
have  been  tallied  up. 

What's  more,  we  are  making  a lot  of  fences,  thieves  and 
organized  crime  types  very  nervous.  They  think  we  may  have  more 
surprises  in  store  for  them.  They  are  right!  We  have. 

One  the  subject  of  cooperative,  joint  operations,  I might 
mention  that  the  FBI  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
will  soon  be  deploying  teams  of  investigators  against  drug 
trafficking  by  organized  crime  in  New  York.  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Attorney  General  Bell  feels  the  F8l's  expertise  in  the  area  of 
organized  crime  combined  with  the  DEA's  investigative  skill  in 
narcotics  cases  will  provide  a double-barrel  weapon  against  this 
national  crime  problem  and  I agree. 

Who  benefits  from  such  cooperative  efforts?  Certainly  we  in 


law  enforcement  do,  through  the  rapport  and  proficiency  we 
develop.  But  the  public  we  serve  is  the  obvious  beneficiary. 

I mentioned  training  as  one  of  the  fields  in  which  we  have 
progressed.  There  is  perhaps  no  area  in  which  the  law  enforcement 
star  shines  brighter,  in  comparison  with  other  professions,  than  in 
the  area  of  training. 

How  very  far  I have  seen  us  come  during  these  past  37  years. 
How  very  far  we  have  come  since  Marshal  August  Vollmer  of 
Berkeley,  California,  introduced  formal  police  training  in  the  early 
1900s. 

In  a survey  taken  in  1959,  more  than  half  of  the  1,105 
responding  cities  had  foimal  recruit  training  programs  ranging 
from  24  hours  to  24  weeks.  Today  some  46  states  have  mandated 
training  programs. 

But  what's  more  important  is,  the  quality  of  the  training 
has  improved  immensely.  The  instruction  has  evolved  from  such 
basics  as  the  proper  end  of  the  pistol  to  hold,  to  intensive  training 
in  a wide  variety  of  subjects  over  an  extended  period. 

And  the  spectrum  of  advanced  and  specialized  training  being 
provided  by  many  departments  is  ever  broadening,  ever  being 
enriched. 

The  entry  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  into  law 
enforcement  instruction  also  has  provided  a boost  tc  our 
professionalism.  Law  enforcement-related  courses  have  become 
much  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  college  curricula  since 
Northwestern  University  led  the  way  with  its  Traffic  Institute  in 
the  1930s. 

As  I have  indicated,  law  enforcement's  progress  from  a 
bare-knuckles  style  to  genuine  professionalism  has  not  been  a 
stunning,  overnight  development.  A lot  of  dedicated  people 
worked  very  hard  to  convince  their  colleagues  and  officials  who 
controlled  police  budgets  that  progress  was  needed  - progress,  for 
example,  in  wages  and  qualifications  for  police  officers  as  well  as 
adequate  training. 

In  1940,  the  average  starting  annual  salary  for  patrolmen 
ranged  from  $1,500  to  about  $1 ,800,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
community  the  agency  served.  Last  year,  the  average  starting 
salary  for  full-time  officers  was  $10,214 

As  for  the  qualifications  required  of  beginning  police  of- 
ficers, something  former  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  C.B.  Horrall 
wrote  in  1947  for  the  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  summed  it 
up  well.  He  wrote  "In  1903.  . the  requirements  for  a policeman 
were  very  simple.  In  addition  to  certain  physical  requirements  it 
was  necessary  that  he  be  able  to  read  and  write,  do  simple 
arithmetic  and  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  city.” 

The  same  was  true  of  most  departments  of  that  day.  But,  as 
barbers  over  the  centuries  evolved  into  surgeons,  so  ill-trained 
rookies  have  evolved,  and  are  still  evolving  into  well-trained 
professionals. 

I spoke  to  a graduating  class  of  the  FBI  National  Academy  at 
Quantico,  Virginia,  a couple  of  weeks  ago.  That  class  of  nearly  250 
law  enforcement  officers  had  an  average  of  14  28  years  of  formal 
education. 

But  if  I were  asked  to  identify  the  single  most  important 
change  in  law  enforcement  I've  observed  in  the  past  37  years  - 
beyond  its  new  momentum  for  progressive  change  I think  it 
would  be  this  There  has  germinated  and  grown  within  law 
enforcement  in  recent  years  a new  sensitivity  not  only  to 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  individual,  but  to  the  individual's 
innate  worth  and  God-given  dignity. 

In  this  important  change  in  attitude,  I think,  we  have  move 
closer  to  the  proper  role  law  enforcement  plays  in  a free, 
democratic  society. 

It  is  true  our  respect  for  the  Constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
is  mandated.  But  so  is  the  judiciary's  role  as  defender  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  And  as  the  judiciary  has  firmly  established  itself  in  that 
role  beyond  its  Constitutional  mandate,  so  we  in  law  enforcement 
have  begun  to  establish  ourselves  as  members  of  a responsible 
profession  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  preservation  of  those 
rights. 

What  seems  to  have  escaped  many  people's  attention,  even 
within  our  own  ranks,  is  the  fact  that  we  are,  indeed,  a vital 
weapon  in  our  society  against  criminal  predators  who  would  strip 
citizens  of  those  rights. 

We  are  law  enforcement  officers.  We  are  enforcers  of  the  law 
the  law  as  it  exists  today  not  50  years  ago  If  there  were  no  one 
to  enforce  the  law,  a large  body  of  our  law  would  be  empry  and 
ineffectual.  And  so  would  the  words  "liberty"  and  "government 
by  law." 

Now  this  perspective  of  our  role  bears  certain  vital 
connotations.  If  we  are  to  enforce  the  law,  we  must  respect  and 
honor  the  law  ourselves.  We  must  obey  the  rules  pertaining  to 
enforcement  of  the  law  - that's  an  essential  ingredient  of 
professionalism. 

Some  of  us  in  the  past  have  been  much  too  quick  to  cry 
disaster  over  each  new  Supreme  Court  decision  that  tends  to 
narrow  our  investigative  prerogatives.  The  Miranda  decision  was  a 
classic  example.  Some  of  our  colleagues  saw  in  the  Miranda 
decision  the  end  of  effective  law  enforcement  in  the  United  States. 
Well,  maybe  a few  vicious  fish  slipped  through  the  net  as  a result 
of  Miranda;  but  I think  effective  law  enforcement  remains  alive 
and  well  in  the  United  States. 

What  happened  was,  we  adapted.  We  updated  our  interview 
procedures.  We  also  began  to  rely,  generally  speaking,  a bit  more 
on  hard  evidence  and  a little  less  on  confessions.  And  the  net 
result  was:  more  precise  police  work  with  greater  regard  for  the 
individual's  Constitutional  guarantees  as  viewed  and  interpreted 
today. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  once  said  that  "we  must  change  to 
master  change."  And  that's  exactly  what  we  have  done,  not  only 


in  response  to  Miranda,  but  more  importantly.  In  response  to  the 
changing  demonds  ol  our  society.  And  we  must  continue  to  do  so. 

As  I have  indicated,  I think  one  of  the  important  ancillary 
benefits  of  our  new  adaptability  is  o higher  degree  of 
professionalism  in  the  conduct  of  our  investigations. 

Some  of  you  may  recall,  as  I do,  a tendency  on  our  part  to 
appraise  a case,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  modus  oparandi, 
and  come  up  with  a suspect  or  two  at  the  outset,  before  any 
investigation.  The  investigation  then  might  be  directed  primarily 
to  proving  our  appraisal  was  correct.  I think  most  of  us  have 
gotten  away  from  that  sort  of  thing. 

It  might  be  inconceivable  to  peoplo  outside  of  law 
enforcment  that  one  of  the  most  gratifying  things  an  investigator 
can  accomplish  is  to  prove  the  innocence  of  someone  who  at  first 
appeared  guiltier  thon  sin.  One  of  the  finest  examples  ol  that  was  a 
kidnapping  case  in  which  one  of  our  Special  Agents,  Olck  E. 
Harmon,  was  the  primary  investigator.  A suspect  was  idontif ted 
by  eyewitnesses  and  was  convicted.  But  the  convicted  man's 
father  continued  to  contact  Special  Agent  Harmon  protesting 
his  son's  innocence. 

Harmon  was  working  on  a very  demanding  special 
assignment,  but  he  took  the  time  and  effort  to  follow  up  some 
new  leads,  to  obtain  signed  statements  from  nowly  developed 
witnesses,  and  to  obtain  additional  corroborating  evidence.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  convicted  man  was,  indeed,  innocent,  and  the  real 
kidnapper  was  identified.  I think  enlightened  law  enforcement  was 
tremendously  served  in  that  case;  justice  certainly  was,  as  was 
humanity. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I have  learned  in  37  years  of  law 
enforcement  work  it  is  this:  Ours  is  a difficult  and  challenging 
job. . . a job  that  demands  professionalism  as  well  as  a genuine 
regard  for  human  dignity.  If  we  were  indifferent  to  the  suffering 
of  crime's  victims,  then  we  would  be  lacking  in  motivation  for  our 
work.  We  do  these  victims  a disservice  when  we  perform  at  any 
level  beneath  our  utmost  professional  capability. 

As  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  told  a recent  graduating 
class  at  the  FBI  National  Academy,  the  police  task  would  be  a 
simple  one  if  we  lived  in  a totalitarian  state,  where  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  secondary  to  the  state. 

But,  thank  God,  we  live  In  a democracy.  And  it’s  high  time 
people  realized  we  have  an  important  role  In  sustaining  that 
democracy  and  all  the  freedoms  it  offers. 

Justice  Burger  also  said  this:  "We  judgos  have  a common 
bond  with  you  (law  enforcement  officers)  for  we  are  both  pledged 
to  uphold  and  to  defend  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  - and 
In  that  you  probably  have  the  more  difficult  task. . . Takon 
together  your  duties  are  enough  to  tax  the  energies,  the  patience 
and  the  skills  of  the  ablest  people  in  the  country." 

Lot  me  say  that  by  virtue  of  having  associated  37  years  with 
law  enforcement  officers  and  administrators,  I know  that  among 
them  can  be  found  some  of  the  ablest  people  in  the  country.  Some 
of  them  are  seated  right  here  in  this  audience.  Many  of  my  good 
friends  and  respected  associates  ere  horo.  I know  them  to  be 
honest,  sincerely  dedicated  people. 

When  I retire  from  my  present  position  in  January,  I’m 
certain  one  of  my  regrets  will  be  that  I will  not  be  able  to  see  you 
and  swap  ideas  with  you  as  often  as  I have  these  past  years.  I will 
miss  that.  I will  miss  many  things  that  come  with  carrying  a badge 
and  sharing  in  a vital  mission  that  affects  the  lives  of  more  than 
220  million  Americans. 

I have  said  that  I have  never  been  moro  proud  of  my 
profession  than  I am  this  very  moment.  I will  always  be  proud  of 
37  years  I have  served  this  profession.  It  is  on  honorable 
profession.  It  is  the  most  selfless  of  professions.  I know  you  share 
my  pride  in  our  profession.  I know  you  will  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  pride  in  the  way  you  handle  your 
responsibilities. 

We  have  come  great  distances  in  the  recent  past;  but  we  have 
far  to  go.  We  have  achieved  a momentum  for  progress.  Keep  that 
momentum  alive. 

J.  A.  Blaauw 
Comissaris  Van  Politie 
The  Netherlands 

I am  indeed  pleated  and  I regard  It  a great  privilege  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  join  with  you  today.  I have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  reunion  as  a splendid  opportunity  not  only  to 
meet  many  old  friends  in  the  profession,  but  also  to  share  many  a 
thought  on  mutual  problems  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

During  this  conference  we  will  no  doubt  once  again  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  police  problems  are  the  same  the  free  world 
over.  I know  of  no  better  international  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  problems  and  to  try  and  seek  answers  to  them  than  the 
I.A.C.P.  conference.  I am  proud  to  be  a member  of  that  fine 
organization  and  to  be  your  guest  here  today. 

I would  now  like  to  take  you  over  to  Western  Europe,  in 
particular  to  my  country  - The  Netherlands  - and  throw  the 
spotlight  on  some  alarming  present  day  situations  on  the  crime 
front.  It  was  the  famous  German  author  Heinrich  Heine  who  once 
said:  "In  Holland  everything  happens  50  years  later,  so  when  the 
world  goes  down  the  best  place  for  you  to  go  is  Holland."  As  far 
as  the  problems  of  terrorism  and  drugs  are  concerned.  Home 
appears  to  be  totally  wrong.  With  regards  to  the  phenomenon  of 
organized  crime  — in  its  European  definition  — his  time  estimate 
seems  to  be  more  appropriate. 

During  the  last  five  years  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  other 
European  countries,  there  have  been  some  drastic  developments  in 
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the  area  of  terroritm,  drug-trafficking  and  some  forms  of 
organized  crime. 

Let  me  first  of  all  just  briefly  go  into  terrorism.  I think  I can 
say  that  Holland  has  traditionally  been  generally  accepted  as  a 
peaceful  contry  where  terrorism  was  considered  completely 
foreign  to  the  mentality  and  liberal  views  of  the  Dutch  people. 

Unfortunately  the  scene  has  changed  to  the  effect  that 
Holland  during  the  past  few  years  has  not  only  been  a target  for 
International  terrorists,  but  also  for  terrorist  acts  carried  out  by 
South  Moluccans  residing  in  the  country.  You  will  recall  that 
South  Moluccans  hijacked  a passenger  train  in  December  1975  in 
Northern  Holland  and  on  that  occasion  shot  and  killed  three 
hostages.  They  surrendered  after  a 12  day  siege. 

In  May  1977  South  Moluccan  terrorists  for  the  second  time 
hijacked  a train  in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  and  took  some  50 
passengers  as  hostages.  At  the  same  time  a group  of  other  South 
Moluccans  occupied  a school  in  a village  not  far  from  the  hijacked 
train  and  took  over  100  children,  varying  in  age  from  6 to  12 
years,  and  their  teachers  as  hostages.  The  children  were  released 
after  five  days  because  a virus  disease  had  infected  nearly  all  of 
them.  The  terrorists  demanded  the  release  of  a number  of 
imprisoned  South  Moluccans  who  had  been  convicted  for  terrorist 
acts  and  also  a plane  to  fly  them  to  a West  African  state.  You  will 
no  doubt  remember  that  the  Dutch  Governement  chose  the 
decision  to  end  the  hostage  situation  and  free  the  hostages  by 
force  rather  than  to  surrender  to  the  terrorists'  demands.  In  the 
early  morning  of  June  11  of  this  year,  21  days  after  the  hostage 
situation  had  started.  Royal  Marines  and  police  supported  by 
armoured  vehicles  and  six  Starfighter  jet  planes  moved  in  and 
freed  the  hostage  in  the  train  and  in  the  school  building.  The 
entire  action  which  lasted  only  minutes  created  a complete 
war-like  situation,  a situation  that  we  thought  only  existed  in  tar 
away  countries.  During  the  operation  two  hostages  and  six  South 
Moluccans  were  killed.  Military  force  had  to  be  used  to  end  21 
days  of  horror  for  some  60  innocent  citizens. 

Holland  is  not  the  only  country  in  Western  Europe  which  is 
having  its  problems  with  growing  terrorism.  Germany  for  instance 
Is  now  faced  with  very  serious  problems  indeed.  Terrorists 
activities  in  that  country  such  as  bombings,  kidnappings  and 
shootings  have  meanwhile  cost  the  lives  of  a number  of  innocent 
citizens  as  well  as  police  officers.  A most  serious  development  in 
this  area  for  the  Netherlands  is,  that  just  a few  days  ago  German 
terrorists  who  turned  up  in  my  country  have  shot  three  police 
officers  who  attempted  to  arrest  them.  One  of  the  officers  was 
killed,  the  other  two  were  seriously  injured. 

The  awareness  of  Europe  of  this  problem  is  clearly  addressed 
in  the  January  of  1977  European  Convention  on  the  suppression 
of  terrorism.  In  that  Convention  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  19  mem- 
ber states  of  the  Council  of  Europe  are'  aware  of  the  growing  con- 
cern caused  by  the  increase  in  acts  of  terrorism;  wishing  to  take 
effective  measures  to  ensure  that  the  perpetrators  of  such  acts  do 
not  escape  prosecution  and  punishment;  convinced  that 
extradition  is  a particularly  effective  measure  for  achieving  this 
result,  and  have  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  extradition 
between  contracting  states,  skyjackings,  attacks  against  diplomatic 
persons  and  establishments,  kidnappings,  hostage  acts  and  the  use 
of  firearms  and  explosives,  are  not  regarded  as  political  offenses  or 
as  an  offense  inspired  by  political  motives.  This  convention 
removes  the  haven  previously  afforded  to  the  terrorists  and  allows 
law  enforcement  and  judical  authorities  to  apprehend  and 
prosecute  individuals  involved  in  terrorist  attacks.  It  might  well 
prove  to  be  a good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Terrorism  means  a serious  threat  to  our  free  and  democratic 
society  with  the  lives  of  innocent  people  at  stake.  A free  society 
has  not  only  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to  defend  itself  against 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  it  by  their  acts  of  violence,  their  threats 
and  their  intimidation.  We  should  not  be  led  by  fear  but  stand 
firm  and  decisive  and  exercise  all  possible  legal  powers,  sufficient 
in  scope,  to  safeguard  our  democratic  country.  Above  all  we  need 
maximum  support  and  confidence  of  all  law  abiding  citizens 
within  that  democracy.  Only  with  the  clearly  demonstrated 
aversion  of  the  people  to  terrorism  shall  we  be  able  to  effectively 
combat  this  phenomenon,  isolate  the  terrorist  and  provide  a 
healthy  guard  against  terrorism.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  what  the 
Greek  historian  Thucydides  once  has  said:  "Remember  that 
prosperity  can  be  only  for  the  free,  and  that  freedom  is  the 
possession  of  those  only  who  have  the  courage  to  defend  it." 

I would  now  like  to  make  a few  observations  on  the  drug 
situation.  In  the  past  five  to  seven  years,  we  in  Western  Europe 
have  had  our  eyes  opened  to  the  spectra  of  narcotics  - addiction 
and  narcotics  trafficking.  Let  me  just  give  you  some  figures  to 
support  this  statement  Heroin  was  first  seized  in  Holland  in  1971 
The  amount  was  five  grams.  Five  years  later,  in  1976,  the  total 
amount  of  heroin  confiscated  in  our  country  was  376  pounds,  In 
1977,  until  September  1,  411  pounds  of  henon  have  been  seized 
Of  that  quantity,  an  amount  of  266  pounds  was  seized  in  March  ol 
this  year  in  a container  arriving  in  Rotterdam  harbor  from 
Bangkok  and  loaded  with  six  tons  of  rubberbands. 

There  was  a time  when  the  bulk  of  the  hard  drug  trade  was 
limited  to  Turkey  and  France.  This  is,  however,  no  longer  the  case. 
The  current  drug  situation  in  Western  Europe  is  one  which 
encompasses  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  England  and  Scandinavia 
Unfortunately  we  in  the  Netherlands  have  been  singled  out  by  the 
international  drug  cartels  as  the  hub  of  the  drug  trade.  Operating 
in  the  larger  cities  like  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  narcotic 
dealers  have  everything  to  ply  their  trade  good  communications, 
large  air  and  sea  terminals,  excellent  overland  transportation 
methods  and  large  populations  centers  in  which  to  blend. 

In  Holland  the  focal  point  for  our  drug  problems  is  the 


Chinese  heroin  merchants.  Indeed,  these  same  drug  dealers  are 
primarily  responsible  for  the  heroin  flow  through  Europe. 
Originating  from  Bangkok,  Singapore,  Malaysia  and  Hong  Kong, 
these  dealers  are  smuggling  thousands  of  kilograms  of  heroin  into 
Western  Europe. 

Couriers  may  be  arrested  and  drugs  seized  or  large  shipments 
confiscated  but  the  men  behind  the  scene  invariably  evade  arrest. 
Narcotic  traffickers  are  cold-blooded  criminals,  not  the  least 
concerned  about  the  massive  human  tragedies  arising  out  of  their 
illegal  activities.  They  are  also  opportunists  looking  to  gain  a quick 
fortune  whenever  they  can.  The  scope  of  their  operations  is 
limited  only  by  airline  schedules.  Travelling  between  Southeast 
Asia  and  Europe  on  a regular  basis,  sometimes  weekly,  using 
fraudulently  obtained  passports,  these  drug  merchants  challenge 
the  investigative  expertise  of  the  mosj  sophisticated  and  experi- 
enced police  forces.  Unfortunately,  but  in  their  favor,  they  often 
find  police  forces  against  them  with  a lack  of  adequate  authority 
to  deal  with  them  under  existing  legislation.  In  the  area  of 
international  narcotics  enforcement  there  is  no  one  single  more 
important  factor  than  international  police  cooperation.  When  drug 
dealers  are  moving  quickly  over  expanses  of  the  globe,  arranging 
for  and  distributing  their  illegal  sickening  cargoes,  no  one  police 
agency  can  cope  with  them,  except  those  shown  on  television. 

As  we  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  our  problem,  we 
began  to  take  measures  to  control  and  counteract  the  situation.  It 
became  very  obvious  to  us  that  we  had  to  combat  the  problems 
mutually  - sharing  information  - coordinating  actions  — 
following  up  leads.  We  also  learned  that  we  had  another  ally  in  the 
battle  against  international  narcotics  trafficking,  the  United  States 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  D.E.A.  has  agents  in  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Germany  and  other  key  areas  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  the  D E A.  stands  ready  to  assist  any 
nation  wishing  help  in  combatting  illegal  trafficking  in  drugs.  In 
the  Netherlands  the  D.E.A.  agents  work  in  close  liaison  with  the 
narcotics  officers  in  my  own  department  in  Rotterdam  as  well  as 
with  the  drug  squad  of  the  police  in  Amsterdam,  the  State  police 
and  the  National  Police  Drug  Intelligence  Unit.  Close  cooperation 
also  exists  with  narcotics  squads  of  police  forces  in  various 
West-European  countries  and  the  United  States  Army  C.I.D, 

However  good  narcotics  enforcement  and  international  police 
cooperation  in  this  field  may  be,  I want  to  emphasize  the  the  drug 
problem  is  not  primarily  a police  problem  but  one  of  society  as  a 
whole.  In  order  to  successfully  combat  drug  trafficking,  three 
other  components  must  therefore  be  present: 

1. The  availability  of  sufficient  financial  means,  provided  by 
the  United  Nations,  to  help  opium  growing  countries  carry  out 
crop  replacement  programs. 

2.  Broad  medical  attention  for  drug  addicts.  In  this  respect  I 
have  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  the  issuing  of  free  heroin  to 
addicts. 

3.  Last  but  not  least  the  implementing  of  drug  prevention 
programs  which  should  start  at  school. 

I finally  come  to  organized  crime.  In  discussing  organized 
crime  it  is  important  to  note  that  ihere  are  several  significant 
differences  between  the  European  and  American  definition  of  this 
phenomenon.  Generally  speaking,  in  Western  Europe,  large  scale, 
Mafia  type,  family  oriented  groups  engaged  in  illegal  activities  are 
rarely  observed.  More  often  organized  crime  takes  the  form  of 
loosely  bound  groups  joined  together  for  limited  periods  of  time 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  specific  illegal  acts.  No  formal 
structure  normally  develops  and  the  higher  hierarchy  as  well  as  the 
members  of  any  particular  grouping  changes  on  a continuing  basis. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  these  hoodlums  do  seek  and  maintain 
ties  with  similar  groups  throughout  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  this  type  of  criminality  too  is  an 
international  problem  and  can  only  be  combatted  through  close 
cooperation  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  concerned. 

One  area  of  growing  concern  is  the  illegal  trafficking  in 
firearms.  Holland  has  very  strict  laws  on  firearms.  However, 


thousands  of  guns  are  imported  illegally  from  other  European 
countries  as  well  as  from  South  America.  Our  wide-open  borders 
no  longer  form  an  effective  barrier.  Last  year,  police  in  the 
Netherlands  seized  5,260  illegal  guns. 

Other  organized  crime  activities  are  the  transportation  of 
stolen  cars  across  the  European  contenent,  the  hijacking  of  trucks 
and  containers  loaded  with  cargo  and  some  forms  of  white  collar 
crime.  We  have  noted  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
international  swindlers  travelling  from  country  to  country 
defrauding  innocent  citizens  and  businessmen. 

In  combatting  our  international  organized  crime  problems  we 
can  always  count  on  the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  F.B.I,  and 
other  United  States  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I have  briefly  presented  before  you  some  of  the  problems 
facing  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Europe.  Let  us  now  finally 
direct  our  attention  to  how  we  can  possibly  better  cope  with  these 
problems.  My  starting  point  is,  that  joint  European  action  against 
international  terrorism,  drug-trafficking  and  organized  crime  is  a 
must  and  in  fact  the  only  answer  to  these  criminals.  I suggest  that 
as  far  as  Western  Europe  is  concerned  several  things  can  be  done 
within  the  Common  Market  Countries  to  facilitate  police 
cooperation,  for  example: 

A.  On  a short  term  basis: 

1 . Establishment  of  a Common  Market-wide  Criminal 
Intelligence  System  aimed  at  gathering,  evaluating  and 
disseminating  information  regarding  terrorists,  drug-traffickers  and 
organized  criminals  operating  on  an  international  basis.  The 
end-product  of  this  intelligence  should  be  made  available  to  the 
front-line  police  officer  through  the  most  effective  way. 

2.  Creation  of  possibilities  for  the  joint  planning  of  police 
operations  within  the  Common  Market  Territory.  This  would 
enhance  the  operational  capabilities  in  adjoining  countries, 
particulary  in  the  field  of  observation.  The  developing  of  an 
international  police  radio  communication  system  would  be 
inevitable. 

3.  Introduction  of  regular  international  seminars  for  criminal 
investigation  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  overall  crime 
situation  within  the  Common  Market  on  a continuing  basis  and 
studying  or  developing  new  police  methods  of  operation  and 
techniques. 

4.  Institution  of  liaison  contacts  between  countries.  This 
could  include  assigning  police  officers  to  the  diplomatic 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  liaisons  or  possibly 
assigning  police  officers  from  one  country  directly  to  police 
agencies  in  sister  countries. 

8.  On  a long  term  basis: 

5.  Harmonization  of  certain  legislation  not  only  regarding 
police  and  judicial  powers  and  proceedings  but  also  with  respect  to 
firearms. 

6.  Introduction  of  Common  Market  offenses,  following  the 
lead  of  the  concept  of  Federal  Crimes  used  in  the  United  States 
such  as:  international  terrorism,  drug-trafficking,  illegal  firearms 
trafficking,  car  thefts  and  certain  types  of  white  collar  crime. 
Eventually  this  concept  would  have  to  result  in  the  establishment 
of  a Common  Market  Federal  Police. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  I.A.C.P.  can  and  should  play  a 
major  role  in  bring  about  closer  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  European  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  field  of  the  science  and  arts  of  police  services.  In 
furthering  these  goals  the  I.A.C.P.  may  well  wish,  in  agreement 
with  similar  European  organizations  or  services,  to  contemplate 
the  desirability  of  instituting  an  international  senior  officers 
academy  in  which  ranking  experienced  officers  of  police 
department  from  all  over  the  free  world  could  be  brought  together 
to  help  fulfill  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  I.A.C.P.  constitution:  "to 
develop  and  disseminate  improved  administrative,  technical  and 
operational  practice  and  promote  their  use  in  police  work."  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  1977  Conference  here  in  Los  Angeles  will 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  this  idea. 


Preserve  your  back  issues  of  LEN!! 


Now  you  can  bind  your  back  issues  of  Law 
Enforcement  News  into  an  attractive  and  useful 
reference  tool.  Each  blue  vinyl  binder  is 
gold  embossed  with  LEN's  distinctive  logo,  and 
holds  a year's  run  of  America's  fastest  growing  law 
enforcement  newspaper. 

The  binders  are  priced  at  $12.00  each,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  strudy  covers  is  available, 
containing  volumes  one  through  three.  A complete 
set  of  filled  binders,  already  stocked  with  41  back 
issues,  costs  $35.00.  Send  your  order  to:  Law 
Enforcement  News,  Dept.  B,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Recently-published  additions  to  the  criminal  justice  library 


How  to  Teach  Police  Subjects:  Theory  and 
Practice.  2nd  Edition.  Leonard  H.  Harri- 
son. Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher,  Spring- 
field,  111.  1977.  115  pp.  $11.50. 

How  to  Teach  Police  Subjects  is  planned 
"to  provide  police  instructors,  who  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  recog- 
nized ability  in  their  particular  subjects, 
with  the  essential  theoretical  concepts  and 
practical  techniques  for  making  successful 
class  presentations  of  their  specialties." 

Harrison,  a sworn  police  officer  and  law 
enforcement  instructor,  provides  both  a 
basic  approach  to  educational  theory  and 
a practical  set  of  teaching  techniques  of 
value  to  the  instructor  of  police  science. 

Chapters  include  explorations  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  theory,  lesson  preparation 
and  presentation,  audiovisual  teaching  aids, 
testing  and  a general  discussion  of  "police 
work  - a science?  a profession?"  (Harri- 
son’s answer  to  his  question  is  that  "the 
‘working’  police  officer  is  not  yet  a police 
scientist,  he  is  a practitioner  of  a craft 
whose  individual  performance  and  contri- 
bution to  the  broad  mission  of  the  police 
has  yet  to  be  individually  judged  ") 

It  is  the  police  instructor,  Harrison  con- 
cludes, who  "has  the  burden  and  the  honor 
of  transforming  the  police  recruit  of  today 
into  the  professional  police  officer  of  to- 
morrow." 

This  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  the  spe- 
cific methods  and  techniques  of  effective 
classroom  presentations  of  police  subjects. 

-Daniel  P.  King 

• • • 

Harrison’s  How  to  Teach  Police  Subjects 
is  a good  basic  text  for  the  police  instruc- 

1978  edition  of 
police  planning 
diary  now  in  print 

The  publishers  of  l.aw  Enforcement 
Desk  Reference  recently  announced  the 
availability  of  the  1978  edition  of  the  an- 
nual planning  diary,  which  contains  a man- 
ual of  law  enforcement  information  as  well 
as  sections  for  record  keeping. 

Updated  material  published  in  the  new 
volume  includes  data  on  new  death  bene- 
fits for  police,  job  stress  and  the  police, 
guidelines  for  informants  and  strategy  to 
counter  terrorist  activities. 

“Nowhere  else  can  you  get  so  many 
fact-filled  pages  of  valuable  text  enough 
material  for  two  textbooks  with  the  es- 
sential information  you  need,"  the  pub- 
lishers noted,  "plus  so  many  popular  fea- 
tures, including  a full  daily  diary,  which  in 
proper  cases  may  be  used  at  trial  for  pur- 
poses of  ’present  recollection  revived’  and 
‘past  recollection  recorded.'  " 

The  five-part  volume,  which  includes 
expense  and  motor  vehicle  sections  and  a 
monthly  planner,  comes  bound  in  a hard 
cover  with  the  user’s  name  gold-embossed 
in  the  lower  right  hand  corner. 

For  a descriptive  brochure  and  price 
information,  write:  I .aw  Enforcement  Desk 
Reference,  1VO.  Bos  7333,  Trenton,  NJ 
08628. 


tor  in  the  academy  setting. 

The  book  is  well  developed  in  a basic 
step-by-step  process  which  stresses  careful 
preparation,  a strong  knowledge  of  materi- 
als to  be  covered,  and  testing  procedures. 

Harrison’s  description  of  specific  meth- 
ods and  techniques  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion and  material  presentation  make  the 
text  beneficial  to  not  only  the  new  police 
instructor  but  to  the  “old  hand"  as  well. 
Utilizing  this  text,  the  reader  should  be 
able  to  develop  a tight  lesson  format  in 
addition  to  understanding  the  importance 
of  educational  and  training  objectives. 
Chapter  7 provides  the  necessary  informa- 


tion to  develop  testing  and  performance 
evaluation  methods  to  assist  the  instructor 
in  the  measurement  of  success  in  meeting 
course  objectives. 

The  importance  of  the  learning  environ- 
ment and  the  instructor's  verbal  delivery 
arc  discussed  in  a way  which  makes  the  in- 
structor appreciative  and  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  factors. 

The  second  edition  includes  a new 
chapter  on  "The  Role  of  the  Training  Of- 
ficer," with  sections  on  resources,  respon- 
sibilities and  planning.  Each  of  these  sec- 
tions is  sketchy,  but  they  do  provide  a 
guide  for  serious  consideration  of  other 


areas. 

The  book  is  geared  to  the  police  training 
instructor  and  should  prove  its  worth  to 
this  audience. 

-J.O.  Truitt 

• • • 

An  Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice. 
Charles  D.  Edelstcin  and  Robert  J.  Wicks. 
Crcgg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  New  York.  1977.  304 
pages.  $9.95. 

Edelstcin  and  Wicks'  Introduction  to 
Criminal  Justice  is  a text  designed  for  the 
community  or  junior  college  level  student 
Continued  on  Page  10 


FIRST  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Publications  of  The  John  Jay  Press 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLICE  CORRUPTION: 

Volume  I:  A Guide  to  Bibliography  and  Theory 

by  Antony  E.  Simpson,  John  Jay  College  ot  Criminal  Justice  Library 

with  a Foreword  by 

Albert  J Reiss,  Jr..  Yale  University 

This  book  is  an  intensive  review  ol  the  historical  and  contemporary  literature  on  police  corruption."Antony  Simpson's  review  of  what  Is  known 
about  police  corruption  is  both  necessary  and  timely,"  Albert  Reiss  writes  in  the  Foreword.  "Whet  is  reported  in  this  volume  can  help  those 
with  an  interest  in  police  corruption  turn  to  broader  questions  of  civic  morals,  of  public  office  and  public  trust,  and  of  public  accountability. 
The  understanding  of  police  corruption  displayed  in  this  volume  enlightens  and  can  illuminato  the  nature  of  fiduciary  relationships  in  all  public 
bureaucracies  and  their  relationship  to  organizational  control." 


220  pages 


October 


Clothbound:  $10.00 


TERRORISM: 

Interdisciplinary  Perspectives 

edited  by 

Yonah  Alexander,  State  University  of  New  York 
and 

Seymour  Maxwell  Finger,  City  University  of  New  York 
with  a Foreword  by 

Hans  J Morgenthau.  New  School  of  Social  Research 

This  book  jttempts  to  define  international  terrorism  and  to  evaluate  some  of  the  effective  approaches  used  to  curb  it.  Sixteen  contributors 
examine  terrorism  in  terms  of  psychology,  the  military,  governmental  legislation,  computer  statistics,  history,  nuclear  proliferation,  civil  liber- 
ties and  the  media.  In  the  Forward,  Hans  J Morgenthau  states  "As  the  experience  of  organised  armed  citizens  laying  down  conditions  for  the 
government  to  fulfill  on  the  threat  to  lives  and  property  of  other  citizens  is  novel,  so  must  the  reection  of  the  government  to  such  e challenge  be 
novel.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  collection  of  essays  to  consider  the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  terrorism  in  this  spirit  of  unprecedented 
novelty  and  thereby  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  the  issues  raised." 


350  page 


Published 


Paperback  :$5 .96 


POLICE  STUDIES 

The  International  Review  of  Police  Studies 

This  new,  quarterly  journal  is  intended  to  provide  an  international  forum  for  ideas,  information  and  research  on  police  problems.  Topics  to  be 
included  are  the  command,  leadership,  and  management  of  police;  the  tasks  of  the  police,  including  crime,  traffic,  public  order,  and  social  service, 
the  career  of  police,  including  recruitment,  training,  advancement,  and  discipline,  criminal  law.  police  science  and  technology;  police  unions  and 
organizations;  academic  research,  and  police  history 

The  editor  of  POLICE  STUDIES  is  Philip  John  Stead.  Professor  of  Comparative  Police  Science  at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  Academic  Studies  at  the  U.K.  Police  College.  Bramshill.  England 


100  pages  each  issue 

Charter  subscription  until  February  28,  1978:  $18.00 


March.  1978.  June,  September.  December 


Paperbound 
Thereafter  $20.00 


$ To:  The  John  Jay  Press.  444  W 56th  St . New  York,  NY  10019  Name 


Please  send  me  □ TERRORISM,  □ THE  LITERATURE  OF 
POLICE  CORRUPTION,  and  O enter  my  charter  subscription 
for  POLICE  STUOIES  Enclosed  is  my  payment  of  $ 


Address 
City 


.State 


.Zip 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Court  Administrator.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan  is  seeking  a court  administrator  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  non  judicial  functions  of  the 
court.  Qualifications  include  a bachelor’s  degree  in  court 
administration,  or  public  administration  and  a minimum 
of  three  to  five  years  of  experience.  Salary  is  set  at 
$25,000. 

Send  vita  and  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Sarah  Conroy,  Per- 
sonnel Director,  Washtenaw  County  Building,  P.O.  Box 
645,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  48107.  Applications  must  be  received 
by  November  30,  1977. 

Correctional  Institution  Supervisor,  The  State  of  Georgia 
invites  applications  to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Women’s  Correctional  Institution  in  in  Millcgevillc. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  responsible  for  directing  the 
operation  of  a large,  newly  constructed  facility  accomo- 
dating approximately  400  inmates  with  a staff  of  1 10. 

Desired  qualifications  include  a master’s  degree  from 
a recognized  college  in  one  of  the  behavioral  Sciences  plus 
two  years  of  full-time  paid  employment  in  a responsibile 
administrative  capacity  directing  rehabilitation  programs 
in  an  institution  or  agency  with  comparbale  programs. 
Appropriate  experience  may  be  substituted  year  for  year 
for  education.  Salary  will  range  from  $16,830  to  $24,348. 

Send  resume  to.  W.L.  Bates,  Jr.,  Department  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  800  Peachtree  Street,  Room  318,  Atlanta, 
GA  30308.  Telephone.  (404)  894-5982.  Closing  date  is 
November  7,  1977. 

Correctional  Security  Officers.  Wyoming  has  position 
openings  at  three  levels  of  experience  in  its  State  Peniten- 
tiary at  Rawlings.  All  three  posts  arc  open  to  continuous 
application  and  require  that  the  officer  carry  a gun.  Quali- 
fications range  from  posession  of  a high  school  diploma 
and  no  experience  to  possession  of  a high  school  diploma 
and  two  years  of  work  experience  in  the  area  of  correc: 
tional  or  institutional  security,  law  enforcement  work,  or 
in  the  care  and  supervision  of  institution  residents  with 
serious  mental  and  behavioral  problems.  Completion  of 
college  coursework  at  the  associate  level  in  law  enforce- 
ment may  be  substituted  for  experience.  Salary  ranges 
from  $762  to  $1,243  per  month,  depending  upon  experi- 
ence and  education.  Obtain  applications  from:  Wyoming 
State  Personnel  Division,  Emerson  Building,  2001  Capitol 
Avenue,  Cheyenne,  WY  82002. 

Assistant  Professor.  St.  Cloud  State  University  in  Minne- 
sota is  seeking  an  applicant  who  will  teach  three  courses 
each  quarter  and  will  assist  with  academic  advising.  Suc- 
cessful candidate  will  begin  on  March  13,  1978  at  a salary 
range  of  $13,500  to  $20,300  per  year. 

A Ph  D.,  Ed.D.  or  D.A.  degree  is  a prerequisite  for 
consideration.  Education  in  a criminal  justice  discipline  is 
preferred,  but  those  with  academic  backgrounds  in  a 
closely  related  field  will  be  considered,  It  is  preferred  that 
the  person  be  capable  of  providing  an  analytical  perspec- 
tive rather  than  a skill-oriented  perspective  of  criminal 
justice. 

Send  vita,  transcripts  and  three  to  five  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Dr.  Robert  Prout,  Director,  The  Cen- 
ter for  Studies  in  Criminal  Justice,  St.  Cloud  State  Uni- 
versity, St.  Cloud.  MN  56301.  The  deadline  for  receipt  of 
completed  credentials  and  all  application  material  is  Jan- 
uary 13. 1978. 

Assistant  Professor.  This  position  involves  teaching  law 
enforcement  administration,  administration  of  justice,  and 
related  criminal  justice  courses  at  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit.  Professional  experience  in  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration and  university  teaching  experience  is  re- 
quired. An  ABD  is  acceptable,  but  candidates  holding  a 
doctoral  in  criminal  justice  or  other  appropriate  field  will 
be  given  preference.  Candidates  with  unusually  strong 
qualifications  may  be  considered  for  appointment  at  ad- 
vanced rank.  Salary  will  range  from  $14,000  to  $16,000. 

Submit  vita  by  December  15,  1977  to:  Dr.  Louis  L. 
I riedland,  Director,  Criminal  Justice  Program.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.  Wayne  State  University,  6001 
Cass  Avenue,  Room  214  Detroit.  Ml  48202.  Starting  date 
is  August.  1978. 

Director  of  Treatment  Services.  Successful  candidate  will 
supervise  and  coordinate  all  segements  of  the  residential 
and  non-rcsidential  programs  within  the  Central  Alabama 


Youth  Services  agency.  These  programs  include  a day 
treatment  program  for  20  socially  and/or  academically 
maladjusted  youth  and  two  group  homes  providing  short 
term  residential  services  for  problem  youth.  Qualifications 
should  include  a master’s  in  psychology,  social  work  or  a 
related  area  plus  three  years  of  responsibile  related  experi- 
ence. Salary  will  range  up  to  $17,000  per  year  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Starting  date  is  December  1,  1977 
and  all  aplications  must  be  received  by  November  25, 

1977.  Contact:  Johnnie  E.  McGaha,  P.O.  Box  717,  Selma, 
AL  36701. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  Law  Enforcement.  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carbondale's  M.S.  program  in  admin- 
istration of  justice  will  provide  graduate  assistantships  in 
teaching  and/or  research  in  law  enforcement,  beginning 
August  21,  1978. 

Tuition  waivers  arc  provided  for  graduate  course- 
work  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree.  Current  pay  rate  for 
quarter-time  assistantship  requires  10  hours  work  per 
week  for  $174.00  per  month,  while  half-time  assistants 
receive  $348.00  per  month  for  20  hours  work  per  week. 
Assistantship  awards  are  made  each  fall,  spring,  and  sum- 
mer semester. 

For  application  and/or  for  further  information,  con- 
tact: Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime, 
Delinquency,  and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Carbondale,  IL  62901.  Telephone  (618)  45  3-5701. 
The  closing  date  for  fall  1978  is  June  15.  1978. 

Chairperson,  Criminal  Justice  Department.!.  Earned  doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  closely  related  field  is  re- 
quired, professional  experience  in  the  criminal  justice 
field,  experience  in  criminal  justice  education  including 
the  graduate  level,  scholarly  contribution  in  the  field,  and 
expereience  in  academic  administration  are  preferred;  and 
educational  philosophy  compatible  with  the  integrated 
program  of  the  department. 

Successful  candidate  will  administer  department  and 
assume  responsibility  for  curriculum,  leadership  of  facul- 
ty, budget,  and  professional  standards.  Department  has 
articulated  associate,  baccalaureate,  and  masters  programs. 
Rank  and  salary  based  on  qualifications.  The  appointment 
will  be  on  a 9.5  month  basis  commencing  as  soon  after 
selection  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  September  1 , 1978. 

Submit  credentials  by  December  15,  1977  to.  N. 
Parasda,  Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Youngstown  State  University,  410  Wick  Avenue, 
Youngstown,  OH  44555. 

Criminal  Justice  Faculty  Positions.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  of  the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 
Circle  anticipates  four  full-time  openings  for  September 

1978,  one  or  more  at  the  assistant  professor  level  and  at 
least  one  at  the  senior  level. 

Duties  will  include  teaching,  five  undergraduate  or 
graduate  courses  over  three  quarters,  some  of  which  will 
be  repeats.  Other  activities  will  involve  supervising  grad- 
uate research,  and  concomitant  scholarly  activity. 

Applicants  must  have  an  earned  doctorate  in  a rele- 
vant discipline  and  should  qualify  for  a joint  appointment 
in  their  parent  or  related  discipline.  Areas  of  concentra- 
tion include:  1)  deviance,  criminology  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency; 2)  public  administration,  criminal  justice  and/or 
organizational  theory.  3)  police  policy  and  practice;  4) 
law  and  society.  Research  experience  involving  criminal 
justice  agencies  is  desirable,  and  applicants  must  indicate 
the  level  and  arca(s)  for  which  they  arc  applying.  Salary 
will  be  competitive. 

Curriculum  vitae,  three  letters  of  recommendation, 
and  reprints  of  work  must  be  sent  to  Professor  Michael 
D.  Maltz.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  Box  4348,  Chicago,  II.  60680. 
Closing  date  is  December  5,  1977. 

Crime  Analyst.  The  Newburgh  (New  York)  Police  De- 
partment is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of 
Crime  Analyst.  Applicants  must  possess  a B.A.  Degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  a police  related  field,  however,  an  M.A. 
is  preferred.  Candidates  should  also  have  an  understanding 
of  planned  change,  organizational  development,  research 
design  and  information  handling.  Salry  will  range  between 
$ 1 1 .000  and  $ 1 2 .000  per  year 

Submit  resume  to:  Deputy  Commissioner  Theodore 
Tomita,  City  of  Newburgh  Police  Department,  Public 


Safety  Building,  55  Broadway.  Newburgh,  NY  12550. 
Filing  deadline  is  November  15,  1977. 

Dean  of  Faculty  and  Provost.  The  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York  City  invites  applications  for 
the  position  of  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Provost.  This  innova- 
tive, urban  college,  serving  a diversified  population  of  over 
7,000  students  with  a faculty  of  300,  is  shaping  the 
education  of  those  preparing  for  public  service  careers. 

The  college  offers  undergraduate  majors  in  correction 
administration,  criminal  justice,  criminal  justice  admin- 
istration and  planning,  forensic  science,  police  science, 
deviant  behavior  and  social  control,  fire  service  admin- 
istration, government  and  public  administration,  as  well  as 
undergraduate  programs  in  Black  and  Puerto  Rican 
Studies.  All  undergraduate  programs  have  a strong  liberal 
arts  foundation.  The  college  also  offers  masters  degrees  in 
criminal  justice,  public  administration,  forensic  science 
and  forensic  psychology. 

Evidence  of  comprehensive  and  imaginative  admin- 
istration experience,  significant  publications,  college 
teaching  experience  and  earned  doctorate  arc  essential. 
The  salary  is  negotiable. 

Applications,  including  a resume  and  a list  of  refer- 
ences, should  be  sent  by  November  15,  1977  to:  Ruth  A. 
Lonsdale,  Secretary  to  the  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
John  jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

Police  Service  Bureau  Director.  Greenville  County,  South 
Carolina  is  seeking  a candidate  to  head  its  Police  Service 
Bureau,  which  provides  centralized  communications,  crim- 
inal records  administration,  planning  and  research,  crime 
laboratory  analyses  and  identification,  and  law  enforce- 
ment training  for  the  county  sheriff's  department  and  the 
city  police  force.  The  bureau  currently  has  a staff  of  73 
with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $800,000  ex- 
cluding grants.  Its  director  is  responsible  to  a jointly 
appointed  city  and  county  Police  Service  Bureau  Board. 

Applicants  should  have  extensive  high  level  admin- 
istrative and  management  experience  in  criminal  justice  as 
an  agency  director  or  department  head,  including  in-depth 
experience  in  criminal  justice  planning  and  research,  com- 
prehensive budget  development  and  administration,  crim- 
inal justice  grant  sources  and  grantsmanship. 

Minimum  educational  requirements  include  a bach- 
elor’s degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a releated  field  prefer- 
ably supplemented  by  a master’s  degree  in  criminal  justice 
or  any  equivalent  combination  of  training  and  experi- 
tence.  Salary  level  and  fringe  benefits  are  competitive. 

Send  detailed  resume,  proof  of  credentials  and  salary 
requirements  to  Director  of  Personnel,  Personnel  De- 
parmtne,  Room  200,  Courthouse  Annex,  Greenville,  SC 
29601.  Closing  date  is  November  30,  1977. 

Police  Officer.  The  City  of  Dallas,  Texas  has  opened  this 
position  for  on-going  recruitment.  Applicants  must  be 
21-35  years  old,  have  their  weight  in  proportion  to  their 
height,  and  have  20/70  vision  in  both  eyes,  correctable  to 
20/20.  Candidates  must  possess  no  physical  condition  that 
would  prevent  them  from  obtaining  life  or  health  in- 
surance at  normal  rates  and  must  not  be  colorblind.  All 
applicants  are  required  to  pass  a physical  fitness  test  and 
other  testing  prior  to  baekgraoudn  investigation.  Mini- 
mum education  of  45  semester  hours  of  college  is  neces- 
sary. Salary  will  range  from  $985  to  $1085  per  month 
dependant  upon  education.  Interested  persons  should  con- 
tact: Police  Personnel,  2018  Main  Street,  Dallas,  IX 
75201.  Telephone:  (214)  748-9711  Ext.  1374. 


Correction 

An  advertisement  appearing  on  page  12  of  the 
October  4,  1977  issue  of  Law  Enforcement  News 
incorrectly  spelled  the  name  of  Ronald  J.  Niksich,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Editor  of  the  National 
Employment  Listing  Service  for  Criminal  Justice. 

Criminal  justice  agencies  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  NF.LS  free  service  should  write  or  call; 
Gary  D.  Corpus  or  Ronald  J Niksich,  National 
Employment  listing  Service  for  Criminal  Justice, 
Texas  Criminal  Justice  Center,  Sam  Houston  State 
University,  Huntsville,  TX  77341.  Telephone  (713) 
295-6211.  Extension  2058. 


Chicago,  LA  draw  fire  in 
selection  of  new  chiefs 
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allow  citizen  input  in  the  selection  of 
Rochford's  replacement,  but  the  city  lead- 
ers appear  to  be  opposed  to  such  proceed- 
ings. 

The  citizens’  organizations,  the  Alliance 
to  End  Repression  and  Citizens  Alert,  said 
that  the  new  superintendent  should  come 
from  outside  the  city  and  that  a minority 
candidate  should  be  "seriously"  considered 
for  the  post. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  reported  that  it 
is  widely  believed  that  the  board’s  prefer- 
ence for  a new  superintendent  would  be 
someone  familiar  with  the  Chicago  depart- 
ment. However,  Police  Board  President 
Marlin  W.  Johnson  has  indicated  that  the 
board  "will  look  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  the  best  person  available." 

When  asked  by  a Sun -Times  reporter 
whether  the  city  should  follow  the  advice 
of  the  police  reform  groups  and  establish  a 
"blue  ribbon"  selection  panel,  Johnson  re- 
fused comment,  noting,  "The  statute  is 
very  clear  as  to  how  the  superintendent 
should  be  chosen." 

Aides  to  Mayor  Bilandic  have  indicated 
that  he  is  inclined  to  favor  a present  mem- 
ber of  the  force  to  fill  Rochford’s  position. 
They  also  denied  rumors  that  the  Mayor 
"was  not  totally  unhappy"  with  Roch- 
ford’s resignation,  according  to  the  Sun- 
Times. 

At  a press  conference  held  the  day  after 
Rochford  resigned,  Bilandic  commented  on 
the  line  of  reasoning  that  he  would  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  name  his  own 
chief.  "I  would  be  very  happy  if  he  had 
continued,"  the  Mayor  said.  "1  persuaded 
him  quite  strongly.  In  fact.  I deterred  him 
on  a number  of  recent  occasions  within  re- 
cent weeks.  But  when  a mart’s  economic 
future  is  at  stake,  only  so  much  persuasion 
will  be  effective." 

Rochford  submitted  his  resignation  on 
October  1 1 to  accept  an  executive  position 
with  the  Chicago-based  Bally  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation,  the  world’s  largest  manu- 
facturer of  pinball  and  slot  machines.  The 
job  is  expected  to  pay  the  former  superin- 
tendent $55 ,000  a year  on  top  of  his  police 
pension,  which  is  estimated  to  be  $25,000 
a year.  Rochford's  police  salary  was 
$44,000  annually  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion. 


According  to  the  Sun-Times,  Rochford 
is  expected  to  hold  the  title  of  vice  presi- 
dent with  Bally,  representing  the  company 
in  its  dealings  with  business  groups  and 
various  investigative  agencies.  His  primary 
role  will  probably  involve  guarding  against 
possible  infiltration  of  the  company  by  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  56-ycar-old  law  enforcement  veter- 
an had  been  serving  as  chairman  of  the  or- 
ganized crime  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and  his  appointment  is  seen  by  some  ob- 
servers as  a move  to  polish  Bally’s  image 
with  government  investigators. 

Bally  has  been  the  target  of  Federal  and 
state  gambling  investigations  over  the 
years,  and  the  company  is  currently  facing 
investigations  in  Nevada,  Connecticut  and 
Florida. 

In  Los  Angeles,  meanwhile.  Chief  Davis 
recently  set  a January  15  deadline  for  his 
previously-announced  retirement,  stating 
that  he  plans  to  seek  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  California's  governorship,  if  he 
can  raise  $750,000  for  campaign  expenses 
and  if  the  polls  indicate  that  he  has  a 
chance  to  win. 

The  chief’s  announcement  prompted 
the  City  Police  Commission  to  initiate  a 
"worldwide  search"  for  a successor,  which 
in  turn  prompted  23  senior  LAPD  com- 
manders to  consider  legal  action  that 
would  limit  selection  to  current  members 
of  the  department. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times, 


Blast  LEAA  plan 
to  suspend 
victim  surveys 

Continued  from  Page  1 

The  critics  of  the  LEAA  proposal  now 
appear  to  have  the  upper  hand.  Shortly 
after  the  controversy  erupted.  Gregg  in- 
sisted that  his  agency  "had  no  intention  at 
any  point  to  terminate  this  effort,"  noting 
that  his  staff  is  examing  alternatives  "to  go 
with  some  data  collection,  or  even  all  of 
it.” 

However,  an  aide  to  the  deputy  attor- 
ney general  implied  that  that  resolution  of 
the  matter  is  no  longer  in  Gregg’s  hands. 
"Flaherty  will  make  the  decision,"  he  said. 
“Wc  had  the  whole  cast  of  characters  over 
in  Flaherty's  office  about  a month  ago,  and 
determined  that  there  were  some  serious 
questions  which  should  be  studied.  That 
was  the  basis  for  Jim  going  back  to  study  it 
some  more." 

The  Flaherty  aide  added  that  "techni- 
cally. it  is  an  LEAA  decision  but  it  will  be 
made  here  because  of  the  broader  policy 
implications.” 


Chief  Edward  M.  Davis 
most  city  officials  feel  that  there  is  little 
chance  that  an  outsider  would  get  the 
$66,000-a-year  post.  The  Police  Commis- 
sion, however,  recently  asked  the  Los  An- 
geles Civil  Service  Commission  to  begin 
soliciting  candidates  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Although  commission  members  ex- 
plained that  they  would  be  lax  if  they  did 
not  consider  all  promising  candidates,  the 
protesting  commanders  maintained  that 
they  might  take  legal  action,  based  on  the 
precedent  that  no  LA  police  chief  has  ever 
been  selected  from  outside  the  ranks. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  break  the  stalemate  and  said 
that  it  would  wait  until  the  second  week  in 
November  to  issue  a decision  on  whether 
to  honor  requests  for  a broad  search  or 
limit  the  choice  to  nominees  from  within 
the  department. 

A member  of  the  l-APD  since  1940, 
Davis,  60,  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ranks  to  become  head  of  the  7,300-mcm- 
ber  department  in  1969.  Although  his 
tenure  as  chief  was  punctuated  with  dashes 
of  controversy,  he  has  been  regarded  as  a 
highly  popular  leader  of  his  department. 


NCCD  calls  Federal  CJ  reform 
bill  ‘poor,’  urges  its  defeat 


One  of  the  nation’s  leading  citizen  crim- 
inal justice  groups  has  blasted  the  Senate  , 
bill  that  proposes  an  overhaul  of  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  code,  calling  the  legislation 
"inadequate  and  unacceptable." 

In  a resolution  passed  by  its  board  of  di- 
rectors last  month,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  (NCCD)  said  it  is 
preferable  to  have  no  revision  this  year 
rather  than  to  enact  a bill  that  would  do 
little  to  improve  the  present  code.  The 
council's  proposal  further  stressed  that  a 
new  Federal  code  should  enunciate  a major 
change  in  national  criminal  justice  policy, 
which  could  serve  as  a model  for  state 
codes. 

“This  is  not  the  code  that  this  country 
needs  and  wants,"  NCCD  President  Milton 
G.  Rector  said.  "It  is  a poor  bill  that  has 
little  to  offer  our  criminal  justice  system." 

The  resolution,  which  was  passed  at  the 
council's  October  18th  board  of  directors 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  supported  an 
NCCD  statement  that  had  previously  been 
submitted  to  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures,  which  is 
studying  the  code  revisions  contained  in 
Senate  bill  S.1437. 

In  the  earlier  statement,  NCCD  pro- 
posed that  the  new  Federal  code  limit  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  for  offenses  which  arc  also 
state  crimes,  eliminate  the  use  of  imprison- 
ment as  punishment  except  for  dangerous 


offenders  and  expand  the  range  of  non-im- 
prisonment sentences. 

The  council's  directive  to  the  subcom- 
mittee also  called  for  a code  which  would 
establish  a policy  of  shorter  sentences, 
guarantee  a helping  service  to  persons  dis- 
charged from  prison,  allow  Federal  prison 
sentences  to  be  served  in  state  prisons  near 
the  prisoner's  residence,  and  protect  the 
rights  of  inmates. 

To  strengthen  the  impact  of  its  pro- 
posals. NCCD  said  it  will  work  with  other 
groups  to  develop  strategics  to  defeat  the 
bill,  in  an  attempt  to  strive  toward  “an  ef- 
fective, just  and  more  humane  criminal  jus- 
tice system." 

"Wc  will  not  be  like  some  organizations 
who  say  that  just  because  the  proposal  has 
been  around  for  so  many  years  Congress 
should  pass  it,"  Rector  said.  "We  should  be 
fighting  for  the  kind  of  bill  that  this  coun- 
try will  be  proud  of  ten  years  from  now.” 

Criminul  Justice  Events  Wanted 
The  editors  welcome  contributions 
to  the  "Upcoming  Events"  column. 
For  best  results,  items  must  be  sent  in 
at  least  two  months  in  advance  of  the 
event.  Late-breaking  items  may  be 
phoned  in.  Send  to:  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  247- 
1609. 


ARSON!! 


Featured  Topics  Include: 

• motives  of  fire  setters  • 

• establishment  of  an  arson  unit  • 

• the  insurance  investigator  • 

• use  of  physical  evidence  • 

• interfacing  with  field  forces  • 

• establishing  the  point  of  origin  • 

• role  of  the  prosecutor  • 

• the  chemistry  of  fire  • 

• polygraph  & interrogation  • 

• the  use  of  photography  • 

• the  use  of  hypnosis  • 

• patterns  of  structural  fires  • 
The  seminar  will  be  held  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  on  December  7, 

8 and  9 at  the  Hotel  Sonesta.  Registration  per  person  is  $95.00,  but 
an  advanced  registration  fee  of  $85.00  will  be  available  until  Novem- 
ber 16.  The  fee  includes  coffee  and  pastry  daily,  three  luncheons,  pub- 
lications and  other  seminar  materials. 

To  register,  send  your  remittance  along  with  your  name,  address, 
telephone  number  and  the  agency  with  which  you  are  affiliated  to: 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  Room  3204S,  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 


A Three  Day  Seminar 
Presented  on  December  7-9 
by  the 

Fire  Science  Department 
and  the 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
of 

John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice 
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^Di  Grazia  calls  for  sweeping  reform  of  IACP 
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ing.  “As  a result,  no  more  than  1,050  of 
^ the  IACP’s  thousands  and  thousands  of 
^ members  voted  at  this  year’s  election,"  the 
Z chief  observed. 

Z Noting  that  many  police  leaders  "arc  in 
jg  a mad  scramble  to  keep  things  as  they  arc," 
di  Grazia  called  such  chiefs  “acolytes"  of 
^ the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  "who,  like  Key- 
u.  stone  Kops,  will  drive  off  the'  end  of  the 
w pier  when  pursued  by  the  demons  of  diver- 
^ sity  and  dissent." 

-1  But  the  Mongomery  County  chief  re- 
served his  most  stinging  remarks  for  past 
IACP  president  Edward  M.  Davis,  the  chief 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
“One  such  leader  just  left  office  as  presi- 
£ dent  of  the  International  Association  of 
— Chiefs  of  Police  and  the  sigh  of  relief  in  the 
^ police  world  was  audible,  ” he  said.  "The 
JJ  staff  at  IACP  stopped  humming  ‘Send  in 
§ the  Clowns,’  and  the  membership  stopped 
o worrying  about  the  organization  being  mis- 
used as  a springboard  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor of  California." 

Despite  his  criticism  of  IACP’s  leader- 
ship, di  Grazia  acknowledged  that  the  or- 
ganization is  "the  principal  group  of  police 
chiefs  in  this  country,"  noting  that  "if 
there  is  to  be  a real  movement  to  profes- 
sionalize the  police,  the  source  of  leader- 
ship is  with  chiefs  of  police." 

In  calling  for  a reform  of  IACP  so  that  it 
becomes  "the  principal  engine"  for  police 
professionalism,  the  chief  told  the  police- 


women that  their  organization,  along  with 
the  American  Academy  for  Professional 
Law  Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE) 
should  play  a part  in  reforming  IACP. 
"These  voices  arc  heard  within  IACP  and 
have  impact,"  he  noted. 

Di  Grazia  urged  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Women  Police  and  AAPLE  to 
enroll  "the  many  thousands  of  officers" 
who  "favor  professionalization  but  who 
have  lacked  mechanisms  through  which  to 
contribute  to  efforts  to  professionalize  our 
service.” 

However,  the  main  instrument  that 
could  reform  IACP,  according  to  di  Grazia, 
is  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
(PERF),  which  he  founded  with  nine  other 
major  U.S.  chiefs  last  year. 

"As  a member  of  the  forum,  I believe  I 
have  a clear  view  of  policing  today,"  he 
said.  "The  police  have  failed  to  explain 
their  critical  role  in  society  and  so  they 
have  failed  to  gain  the  support  and  respect 
necessary  to  be  effective.  This  situation  is 
one  measure  of  the  insignificance  of  IACP 
under  its  recent  leadership." 

But  the  chief  emphasized  that  IACP  is 
"well  worth  changing"  as  an  established  or- 
ganization. "It  has  the  resources  to  be  a 
potent  weapon  for  progress:  10,500  mem- 
bers, a sizable  budget,  a permanent  staff 
of  100,"  he  observed.  “Were  these  re- 
sources intelligently  employed,  the  IACP 
could  give  chiefs  - and  by  extension  all  the 
police  - a collective  importance  in  society 


that  they  have  never  enjoyed  ,’’ 

One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  IACP 
that  di  Grazia  discussed  at  length  was  the 
organization's  failure  to  push  for  the  con- 
solidation of  small  police  departments. 
"The  1973  report  on  police  from  the  Na- 
tioanl  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals  said  the  ‘at  a 
minimum,  police  agencies  that  employ 
fewer  than  ten  sworn  employees  should 
consolidate  for  improved  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness,’ " he  noted.  "Four  years  later, 
we  await  a coordinated  effort  from  IACP 
to  help  realize  adoption  of  that  very 
modest  recommendation." 

The  chief  outlined  his  own  plans  for 
consolidation  of  the  nation's  smaller  po- 
lice forces,  noting  that  by  1985  no  police 
agency  should  have  fewer  than  25  full-time 
employees,  by  1990  the  minimum  should 
be  50  personnel,  by  1995  it  should  be  100, 
and  that  by  the  year  2000  no  department 
should  have  fewer  than  200  employees. 

Expressing  optimism  that  the  majority 
of  present  IACP  members  favor  his  pro- 
posals, di  Grazia  said  that  the  time  has 
come  "to  get  to  the  job  of  improving  what 
could  be  the  centerpiece  of  police  profes- 
sionalization - the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police." 

Reviews  of 
new  books  in 
criminal  justice 
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as  an  exploration  of  the  system  from  a his- 
torical sociological,  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic perspective. 

It  is  a good  introduction  and  specific, 
in-depth  details  do  not  overcrowd  the  text, 
as  is  typical  of  some  more  advanced  books. 

The  material  is  presented  from  a critical 
point  of  view,  which  should  encourage  the 
student  to  explore  further  in  his  stud- 
ies. Each  chapter  concludes  with  a series  of 
questions  concerning  the  material  covered 
and  this  should  again  provide  encourage- 
ment for  additional  student  involvement  in 
the  areas  discussed.  Additionally,  the  au- 
thors have  included  case  studies  within  the 
chapter  format  which  provide  a practical 
approach  to  what  has  been  learned.  A 
strong  section  on  suggested  readings  is  pro- 
vided to  further  assist  the  student  in  lo- 
cating detailed  information. 

— J.O.Truitt 

• • • 

You  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Code  of 
Ethics.  By  Allen  P.  Bristow.  Davis  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Santa  Cruz,  California. 
1975.  98  pp. 

The  I,aw  Enforcement  Code  of  Ethics 
was  developed  in  California  in  1956,  ap- 
proved the  following  year  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
and,  over  the  next  few  years,  adopted 
by  almost  every  major  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a programmed  text  of  self- 
instruction  developed  by  Professor  Bristow 
of  California  State  University,  who  has 
10  years  of  law  enforcement  experience 
and  12  books  to  his  credit. 

The  text  consists  of  hypothetical  situ- 
ations facing  the  police  officers  which 
call  for  his  judgment  in  terms  of  the 
ethics  code.  The  student  reads  the  prob- 
lems, chooses  the  "best  alternative,"  and 
checks  himself.  It  is  a practical,  thought- 
provoking  book  which  should  prove  of 
value  to  the  police  trainee.  The  situations 
presented  arc  realistic  and  the  discussion 
which  follows  each  problem  deserves 
careful  consideration.  —Daniel  P.  King 


LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

The  East  Coast  Leader  in  Police  Publications 
Offers  Its  Updated  Editions  for  the  Current  Year 

LOOSELEAF  LAWBOOKS 

Pwwl  Lew  of  New  York  State $5.85  Penal  Law  plus  C.P.L.  Extracts $6.50 

Criminal  Procedure  Law $5.95  New  York  State  Law  Extracts $5.70 


New  York  State  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law $6.95 

New  York  Administrative  Code  and  Health  Code  Extracts $1.75 


LAWSTU0Y  AIDS 

Penal  Law  Quizzer $5.70  Criminal  Procedure  Law  Quizzer $5.70 

Penal  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50  Criminal  Law  Flash  Cards $3.50 

Penal  Law  Crime  Cards $2.50  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Quizzer $2.50 


Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law  Slide  Rule $2.50 

The  "HOW"  of  Criminal  Law $2.95 


NOTE:  The  Penal  Law  Quizzer,  CPL  Quizzer  and  V.T.L.  Quizzer  are  also  in  looseleaf  form  which 
permits  them  to  be  supplemented  with  law  changes  each  year. 

POLICE  ADMINISTRATION  HANDBOOKS 


Supervision 

Communication 

Reading  Interpretation 

Police  Operations 

. . . $2.50 
...  $2.50 
...  $2.50 
. . $14.00 

Basic  Pistol  Instruction 

PATROL  AI0S 

New  York  City  Police  Department  Patrol  Guide  Quizzer 

Police  Officer's  Universal  Log 

Memorandum  Book  Cards  for  New  York  City  (set  of  4) 

First  Aid  Memorandum  Book  Card 

. . . $2.50 

Complete  Set  of  All  9 Memorandum  Book  Cards.  . . . 

Manual  for  Police  Promotion  . . . 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
. . . . $6.25  Supervision  Card  Course 

. . . $5.85 

How  to  Solve  Graphs,  Tables  and  Charts $3.95 

Howto  Become  a Police  Officer $5.95 


TO  ORDER  Circle  the  prices  of  all  publications  you  desire  Compute  the  total  price  (including 
tales  tax.  if  applicable),  and  mail  this  advertisement  along  with  your  check  or  money  order  to 
LOOSELEAF  LAW  PUBLICATIONS,  45-46  162nd  Street.  Fluking.  NY  11358. 

Name  - 

Address 

C1,v State Zip 


New  1977  Series! 

International 
Criminal  Justice 
Seminar 

A four  part  seminar  dealing  with 
Comparative  Criminal  Justice  Systems 

Each  45  Minute  tape  is  available 
in  the  following  formats 

• 3A"  videocassette  ($50.00) 

• Vj"  videotape  ($35.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($15.00) 

Prices  for  a complete  set  of  four 
tapes  are  as  follows 

•JA”  videocassette  ($185.00) 

• ’/j”  videotape  ($135.00) 

• audio  cassette  ($50.00) 

POL  ICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  DENMA  RK 
Arne  Baun 

Assistant  Commissioner 

A description  of  the  Danish  nation- 
al police  force,  comparisons  with  the 
American  police  force  and  criminal 
justice  system  (especially  regarding 
prosecution,  bail,  sentencing,  self- 
incrimination.) 

CRIMINA L JUSTICE  RESEA RCH 
IN  WEST  GERMANY 
Karl  Heinz  Gemmer 

Chief,  Institute  of  Criminalistics 

A discussion  of  the  problems 
facing  West  German  police,  especially 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Con- 
clusions of  recent  research  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Criminalistics  on 
such  issues  as  the  efficiency  of  police 
work,  the  value  of  having  police  on  the 
street,  and  the  effectiveness  of  detec- 
tives. Also,  a discussion  of  the  role  of 
women  in  the  West  German  police 
force. 

THE  POLICE  S YS  TEMS  OF  ITALY 
Francesco  Minerva 
Chief  Commissario  of  Police 

The  structure  of  the  Italian  Nation- 
al Police  service,  including  the  three 
entry  levels  and  training  is  described. 
The  role  of  the  Public  Security  Force 
and  its  relationship  to  the  military. 
Functions  of  the  Italian  police  which 
arc  different  from  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can police  forces,  such  as  issuing  li- 
censes. 

POLICE  SYSTEMS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Beswick 
National  Police  College 
(Brumshill,  England) 

A description  of  the  British  police 
system,  including  .1  discussion  of  the 
unit-beat  or  ’panda”  system  the 
prevalent  method  of  policing  in 
England.  The  British  as  an  unarmed 
police  force;  the  control  of  firearms 
in  England.  Training  of  British  police 
officers,  especially  upper-level  training 
at  the  National  Police  College. 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price. 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  /ip  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated. 

Mail  your  order  to  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  Room  2104,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


December  5-16. 


December  1-3,  1977.  Conference:  "The 
Unmet  Challenge  of  the  ’70s  — Juvenile 
Justice  for  Young  Women."  To  be  held  in 
Kissimmee,  Florida  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Juvenile  Court  Judges.  Tuition: 
$100.00.  Details  are  available  from:  Project 
Director,  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  Department  MM,  University 
of  Nevada,  P.O.  Box  8978,  Reno,  NV 
89507.  Telephone:  (702)  784-6012. 

• • • 

December  4-9,  1977.  Training  Program. 
Advanced  Organized  Crime.  To  be  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  by  the  National  College  of 
District  Attorneys.  For  further  information 
and  registration,  write:  Registrar,  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys,  College  of 
Law,  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  TX 
77004. 

• • • 

December  5-6,  1977.  White  Collar 

Crime  Conference.  Presented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Industrial  Security  at  the 
Twin  Bridges  Marriott  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Fees:  $125  for  ASIS  members, 
$175  for  non-members.  For  registration 
form,  write  or  call:  ASIS  Education  and 
Meetings  Department,  2000  K Street, 
N.W.,  Suite  651,  Washington,  DC  20006. 
Telephone:  (202)  331-7887. 

• • • 

December  5-9,  1977.  Personal  Adjust- 
ment Problems  of  Law  Enforcement  Per- 
sonnel Seminar.  Conducted  by  Traffic  In- 
stitute of  Northwestern  University.  Fee: 
$275.  Write  The  Registrar.  Traffic  Insti- 
tute, Northwestern  University,  405  Church 
Street,  Evanston,  1L  60204. 

• • • 

December  5-9,  1977.  Police  Training 
Course:  Burglary  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Maryland.  Tuition: 
$175.  For  further  information,  write  or 
call:  Director,  Law  Enforcement  Institute, 
University  of  Maryland  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division,  Uni- 
versity Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road,  College 
Park,  MD  20742.  Telephone:  (301) 

454-5237. 

• • • 

December  5-9,  1977.  Seminar  Schedul- 
ing Work  Shifts  and  Days  Off  By  Hand, 
Computer,  or  Programmable  Pocket  Cal- 
culator. To  be  hclil  in  Pasadena,  California 
by  the  Institute  for  Public  Program  Analy- 
sis. Tuition  $395.  Contact:  The  Registrar, 
Institute  for  Public  Program  Analysis,  2 30 
South  Bemision,  Suite  9(4,  St.  Louis,  MO 
63105. 

• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  Scientific  Investi- 
gation of  ('rime  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  l;ee.  $350.  A two-hour  credit 
option  is  available.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Seminar  Coordinator,  South- 
ern Police  Institute,  School  of  Police  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40208.  Telephone:  (502) 
588-6561. 

• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute:  Community  Crime 
Prevention  Programming.  Conducted  by 
1 the  University  of  Louisville.  For  more 
information  and  costs,  contact:  Education- 
al Programs  Manager,  National  Crime  Pre- 
vention Institute,  University  of  Louisville, 
Shelby  Campus,  Louisville,  KY  40222. 
Telephone:  (502)  588-6987. 

• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  Training  Session. 
Firearms  Instructor.  Conducted  by  the 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Write:  Charles 
L.  Smith,  Director,  Smith  & Wesson  Aca- 
demy, 2100  Roosevelt  Avenue.  Springfield. 
MA  01 101. 

• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  Institute  on  Or- 
ganized Crime;  Command  Seminar.  Pre- 


sented by  the  Metropolitan  Dade  County 
Public  Safety  Department  in  Miami,  Flori- 
da. Details  can  be  obtained  from  William 
II.  Dunman,  16400  NW  32  Avenue,  Miami, 
FL  33054  Telephone:  (305)  625-2438 
• • • 

December  5-16,  1977.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  School.  Conducted  in  Co- 
lumbia, South  Carolina.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  this  and  other  schools  con- 
ducted throughout  the  country,  write: 
William  J.  Olavanti,  Director,  National 
Training  Institute,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
Washington,  DC  205  37. 

• • • 


Santa  Barbara,  California  by  Anacapa  Sci- 
ences, Inc.  Fee:  $295.  For  complete  de- 
tails. write  or  call:  Dr  Douglas  H.  Harris, 
Law  Enforcement  Programs,  Anacapa  Sci- 
ences, Inc.,  Post  Office  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102.  Telephone:  (805) 
966-6157. 

• • • 

December  19-23,  1977.  Training  Pro- 
gram General  Evidence  Officer,  Part  I.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Macomb  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  more  information  on 
fees  and  location,  contact  John  Bruhns, 
Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
P.O.  Box  309.  Warren,  MI  48090.  Tele- 
phone; (3  1 3)  286-7555. 


January  16-27,  1978.  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  Course  Field  Evidence  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Modesto,  California  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Training  Center. 
Consult:  December  12-14. 


Junuary  17-18,  1978.  Victim  Oriented 
Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop. 
Conducted  in  New  York  City  by  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Advance  registration  fee; 
$90.  More  information  can  be  obtained 
from:  Ms.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege, Criminal  Justice  Center,  Room 
3204S,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Telephone:  (212)  247  1600. 


January  23-27,  1978.  Program  Evalua- 
tion Clinic.  To  be  held  at  the  Atlanta  Hil- 
ton Hotel  by  Theorem  Institute.  For  mail- 
ing address,  sec ; January  11-13. 

• • • 

Junuary  23-March  17,  1978.  Delinqucn 
cy  Control  Institute:  Eight-week  In-depth 
Training  Course.  Sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles. 
For  mailing  address,  sec  January  3-6. 


December  7-9,  1977.  Arson  Seminar.  To 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sonesta  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut  by  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice.  Registration  fee  of  $85.00  in- 
cludes three  lunches  and  all  seminar  ma- 
terials and  publications.  More  information 
is  available  from:  John  J.  Brennan,  Pro- 
gram Director,  Criminal  Justice  Center, 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444 
West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600,  1601 
• • • 

December  11,  1977.  Officer  Survival 
Course.  Conducted  by  the  California  Spe- 
cialized Training  Institute  in  San  Luis  Obis- 
po. For  details  regarding  eligibility,  write 
or  call;  California  Specialized  Training  In- 
stitute, Building  904,  Camp  San  Luis  Ob- 
ispo, Ct\  9 3406.  Telephone  (804) 
544-7101 

• • • 

December  1 1-16,  1977.  Institute  tor  Ju- 
venile Justice  Management:  Winter  Class. 
To  be  held  at  the  Wildwood  Inn,  Snow- 
mass-at-Aspen,  Colorado,  Tuition.  S500. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Court  Man- 
agement, 1405  Curtis  Street,  Suite  1800, 
Denver,  CO  80202.  TeVphone  (303) 
534-3063. 

• • • 

December  12-13,  1977.  Police  Training 
Program:  Crime  and  Ijw  Enforcement 
in  Parks  and  Recreational  Areas.  To  be 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio  by  the  Center 
for  Criminal  Justice  of  Case  Western 
Reserve  University.  Tuition:  $75.00.  Write: 
Daniel  T.  Clancy,  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Law  School,  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 

• • • 

December  12-14,  1977.  Crisis  Inter- 
vention Training  Course  for  Probation- 
Correctional  Officers.  Junior  college  cre- 
dit is  available  for  those  who  complete 
the  course.  More  information  can  be 
obtained  from:  Jack  McArthur.  Director, 
Modesto  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Center,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto,  CA 
95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-2000.  Ext. 
541 

• • • 

December  12-16,  1977.  Workshop: 

Police  Executive  Development.  Conducted 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  Write:  IACP.  II  Firstficld  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760.  Telephone 
(301)  948-0922. 

• • • 

December  12-16,  1977.  Analytical  In- 
vestigation Methods  Course.  To  be  held  in 


January  3-6,  1978.  Delinquency  Control 
Institute:  Schools,  Educational  Services  & 
the  Justice  System  Workshops.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Fees.  SI 50  or  $236  for  academic  credit. 
For  information  and  registration,  contact: 
Ms.  Betty  Fcrmz,  Delinquency  Control  In- 
stitute, Tyler  Building,  3601  South  Flower 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90007.  Telephone: 
(213)  746-2497. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Police  Leadership 
Development  Workshop.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
of  Northwestern  Univcrsiry.  For  mailing 
address,  consult:  December  5-8. 

• • • 

January  3-6,  1978.  Evidence  Technician 
Training  Course,  Part  II  Presented  by  the 
Macomb  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center 
in  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan.  For  information 
about  part  one.  see  December  19-2  3. 

• • • 

January  9-Fcbruary  3,  1978.  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  Crime  Pre- 
vention Theory  and  Practice.  Sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Louisville,  Shelby  Cam- 
pus. For  details,  consult  December  5-16. 
• • • 

January  9-February  10,  1978.  Institute 
on  Organized  Crime.  Investigators  Course. 
To  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida  by  the  Metro- 
politan Dade  County  Public-Safety  Depart- 
ment. Fee  $300.  Sec:  December  5-16. 

• • • 

January  11-13,  1978.  Planning  and 

Budgeting  Workshop.  Presented  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida  by  Theorem  Institute. 
Fee  $225.  More  information  is  available 
from:  Michael  E.  O'Neill.  Theorem  In- 
stitute. 1737  North  First  Street.  Suite  590, 
San  Jose,  CA  95112.  Telephone  (408) 
294-1427. 

• • • 

January  16-18,  1978.  Police  Training 
Course:  Spokesmanship  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  University  College, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Division.  For 
details,  consult:  December  5-9. 

• • • 

January  16-19,  1978.  Seminar  The 
Police  Executive  and  the  Law.  To  be  held 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  mailing 
address,  consult;  December  12-16. 

• • • 

January  16-27,  1978.  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration’s  Law 
Enforcement  Training  School.  To  be  held 
in  Kingman,  Arizona.  For  details,  see: 


Junuary  29,  1978.  Investigation  of  Vio 
lent  Crimes  Course.  Conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Specialized  Training  Institute  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  See:  December  1 1. 

• • • 

Junuary  29-Fcbruury  I,  1978.  Legal  Ed- 
ucation Training  Program:  Major  Fraud.  To 
be  held  in  San  Diego,  California  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  For 
further  information,  consult:  December 
4-9. 

• • • 

Junuary  30-Fcbruury  10,  1978.  Sem- 
inar Current  Problems  and  Concepts  in 
Police  Administration.  Presented  by  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  For  mailing  address,  see 
December  5-16. 

PERF  resolutions 
urge  fair  tenure, 
college  for  chiefs 

Continued  from  Page  12 

zen  complaints,"  the  resolution  stated. 

All  four  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
a forum  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  last 
month  at  which  PERF  President  F.  Wil- 
son Purdy  informed  members  that  the  or- 
ganization had  grown  from  10  to  50 
police  chiefs  during  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

"I  believe  our  first  year's  growth  shows 
that  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
is  well  on  its  way  to  providing  a mechanism 
through  which  police  leaders  may  speak 
out  on  issues  that  arc  important  to  policing 
and  pursue  a wide  range  of  research  ef- 
forts," said  Purdy,  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Florida,  De- 
partment of* Public  Safety. 

Outlining  PERF's  accomplishments  to 
date,  Executive  Director  Gary  Hayes  noted 
that  the  forum  has  developed  cooperative 
arrangements  with  several  major  national 
organizations  such  as  the  National  league 
of  Cities  and  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation and  has  worked  with  the  Justice 
Department  in  suggesting  ways  to  develop 
the  proposed  Federal  office  of  criminal 
justice  statistics. 

"To  further  its  goals  of  encouraging 
debate  and  research  within  policing, 
several  members  chiefs  have  developed 
articles  for  national  publications  and  the 
forum  staff  has  begun  steps  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  research  projects  with  mem- 
ber departments,"  Hayes  said 
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PERF  urges  tenure,  higher  ed 
for  chiefs,  use  of  1-man  cars 


New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

ftems  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


In  a series  of  four  recently-passed  reso- 
lutions, the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF)  has  pledged  to  work  for 
lateral  entry  for  police  executives,  called 
for  a four-year  college  education  for  all 
police  chiefs,  recommended  that  state 
and  local  jurisdictions  establish  a fair 
tenure  system  for  chiefs,  and  advocated 
the  use  of  one-man  patrol  cars. 

The  PERF  proposal  on  executive  mobil- 
ity noted  that  top  police  administrators 
are  often  unable  to  advance  their  careers 
and  enhance  their  skills  by  serving  with 
more  than  one  agency.  It  blamed  the 
condition  on  "civil  service  regulations, 
municipal  codes  and  customs,  and  the 
absence  of  a portable  pension  system." 

To  correct  the  situation,  the  forum 
said  it  would  call  on  LEAA  to  implement 
a study  of  police  mobility,  further  noting 
that  PERF  members  will  "work  to  re- 
move all  of  the  impediments,  both  formal 
and  informal,  that  restrict  police  execu- 
tives and  police  officers  at  other  levels 
from  serving  during  their  careers  in  more 
than  one  police  agency." 

The  second  forum  resolution  echoed 
the  findings  of  an  IACP  Police  Chief 
Executive  Report,  which  recommended 
that  new  police  chief  executives  of  agen- 
cies with  more  than  75  employees  should 
each  have  at  least  four  years  of  college 
education  and  that  chiefs  of  smaller  de- 
partments should  have  similar  educational 
backgrounds  by  1982. 

Citing  findings  made  by  both  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  of  1967  and  a 
1973  report  by  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards 
and  Goals,  PERF  noted  that  “the  lack 
of  advanced  education  of  police  chief 
executives  has  inhibited  the  professionali- 
zation of  the  police  service." 


“The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
endorses  the  goal  of  a four-year  college 
education  for  police  chief  executives  and 
calls  for  the  adoption  of  this  goal  by  all 
police  chief  executives  and  relevant  local, 
state,  and  Federal  government  agencies" 
consistent  with  recommendations  of  the 
national  studies,  the  resolution  stated. 

In  its  proposal  on  police  chief  tenure, 
the  forum  again  cited  the  IACP  Police 
Chief  Executive  Report,  noting  that  50 
percent  of  the  top  executives  have  served 
in  their  present  positions  for  less  than 
four  years. 

Although  the  resolution  acknowledged 
the  need  to  maintain  the  public  accounta- 
bility of  chiefs,  it  observed  that  limited 
tenure  makes  it  difficult  to  attract  talented 
administrators  and  "inhibits  the  chiefs' 
ability  to  uncompromisingly  serve  the 
public  interest.” 

Taking  into  account  such  factors,  the 
forum  resolved  to  urge  state  and  local 
jurisdictions  to  "consider  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  fixed-term  appointments 
or  a formal  process  with  requires  specifi- 
cation of  cause  or  justification  for  re- 
moval." 

Noting  that  "productive  policing"  de- 
pends upon  "the  most  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  personnel  and  resources," 
the  last  PERF  resolution  advocated  the 
use  of  one-officer  patrol  cars  “unless 
administrative  prudence  dictates  other- 
wise." 

"The  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
takes  note  of  the  conclusions  of  a recent 
Police  Foundation  sponsored  study  which 
found  that  one  officer  in  a patrol  car 
performs  more  safely  and  efficiently, 
at  least  as  effectively  as  two  officers,  at 
almost  half  the  cost  and  with  fewer  citi- 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


ULTRASONIC  SECURITY  SYSTEM  - 
The  Unizone  system  is  designed  to  provide 
a low-cost  approach  to  single  or  zone  volu- 
metric space  protection  through  the  use  of 
ultrasonic  transducer  pairs,  each  consisting 
of  a self-contained  receiver  and  a complete 
transmitter. 

While  the  basic  Unizone  set-up  covers 
up  to  1200  square  feet,  the  addition  of  one 
extra  transmitter  will  increase  the  system’s 
range  to  2,000  square  feet.  Transducer  may 
be  ceiling  or  wall  mounted  and,  unlike 
minisonic  transceivers,  can  even  be  located 
behind  furniture  or  drapes  with  little  or  no 
reduction  in  performance. 

Powered  by  12  volts  D.C.  from  a stan- 
dard alarm  control  panel,  the  system  fea- 
tures an  alarm  relay,  a walk  test  light  and  a 
special  accoustic  coupling  device  that 
provides  continuous  monitoring  of  the 
transmitter  signal. 

For  complete  information,  write: 
Unisec,  Inc.,  2251  Bancroft  Avenue,  San 
Leandro,  CA  94577. 

• • • 

EMERGENCY  LIGHTING  DATA  - The 
Unity  Manufacturing  Company  has  pub- 
lished new  literature  covering  its  complete 
line  of  auxilary  lights  for  emergency  and 
work  vehicles. 

Designed  to  provide  higher  intensity  of 
illumination  for  all  auxiliary  needs,  Unity 
products  are  available  as  individual  units, 
or  in  combinations  to  meet  specific  vehicle 
requirements.  The  new  literature  describes 
warning,  flashing,  driving,  fog,  and  port- 
able plug-in  lights  as  well  as  work  area  deck 
lights  and  spotlights. 

More  information  is  available  from: 
Unity  Manufacturing  Company,  1260 
North  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  II. 
60610. 

• • • 

AUDIO  TAPE  SERIES  - Harper  & Row 
Media  has  recently  released  five  new  audio 
tape  cassettes  featuring  interviews  with 
leading  figures  in  the  fields  of  police  sci- 
ence and  human  behavior. 

The  first  two  cassettes,  entitled  Aggres- 
sion and  Criminality  and  Criminals  & Chro- 
mosomes, consist  of  discussions  by  anthro- 
pologist Ashley  Montagu.  The  former  ex- 
amines the  origins  of  human  aggression 
with  an  emphasis  on  modern  behavioral 
science,  while  the  latter  considers  the  latest 
findings  that  show  a number  of  criminals 
to  have  an  extra  “Y"  chromosome  in  their 
genetic  composition. 

George  Kirkham,  a patrolman  and  edu- 
cator from  Florida,  is  featured  in  the  third 
tape,  The  Professor  Who  Became  a Cop  He 
discusses  the  factors  that  prompted  him  to 
give  up  a university  teaching  post  and  begin 
a career  in  law  enforcement,  covering  such 
diverse  topics  as  the  changing  American 
viewpoint  toward  the  police  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  LEAA  funding. 

The  final  two  tapes  arc  comprised  of  in- 
terviews with  Dr.  Morton  Bard,  one  of  the 
country's  foremsot  experts  on  crisis  man- 
agement and  the  development  of  human 
service  delivery  systems.  Crisis  Intervention 
and  Conflict  Management  outlines  the  dif- 
ferences between  crisis  intervention  and 
conflict  management  and  the  way  in  which 
each  relates  to  policing,  while  Crime's 

"Real"  Victims  illustrates  how  police  can 
best  develop  programs  to  serve  the  needs  of 
crime  victims. 

Designed  for  police  administrators,  the 
cassettes  are  available  singularly  or  as  a se- 


ries from  Harper  & Row  Media,  10  East 
53rd  Street,  New  York.  NY  10022.  Tele- 
phone (212)  593-7426. 

• • • 

CAR  ANT1-T1IEFT  DEVICE  Security 
Auto  Lock  features  a tamper-proof  seven 
pin  tubular  lock  designed  to  prevent  auto- 
mobile theft  by  rendering  the  ignition  and 
steering  lock  inaccessible. 

Mounted  over  the  steering  column,  the 
device  is  constructed  of  stainless  steel. 


coated  with  black  vinyl.  An  internal  steel 
cup  prevents  the  lock  from  rotating  while 
in  use,  and  the  device  is  easily  stored  in  a 
glove  compartment  or  under  a scat  after  it 
is  removed. 

Manufactured  by  Allied  Sheet  Metal, 
Inc.,  Security  Auto  Lock  is  available  front; 
Security  Auto  Lock,  Inc.,  P O.  Box  211, 
Milton,  MA  02187.  Telephone  (617) 
296-0754. 

• • • 

OVERHEAD  PROJECTOR-  Ideal  for  use 
in  police  briefings  presentations  or  training 
programs,  the  Centurian  2000  projects 
transparencies  at  2,200  lumen  brilliance 
with  full-screen  light  distribution. 

Warranted  for  one  year  against  defects 
in  materials  and  workmanship,  the  device 
features  advanced  modular  styling  and  rug- 
ged constructions,  a one-piece,  bonded 
fresncl  stage  glass  for  easy  cleaning,  a pre- 
cisely engineered  focusing  system  coupled 
with  high  performance  optics,  and  a color 
correction  adjustment  wheel. 

Activated  by  a safety  interlock  thermal 
switch,  the  projector's  lamp  is  rated  at  75 
hours  and  can  be  easily  removed  even 
when  hot  through  the  use  of  a built-in  ejec- 
tor. Available  options  include  a two-day 
writing  roll  attachment,  a side  tray,  a 50 
foot  acetate  roll,  a transparency  kit.  and  a 
dust  cover. 

For  a free  color  brochure  and  price  in- 
formation, write:  II  Wilson  Corporation, 
555  West  Taft  Drive,  South  Holland,  II. 
60473. 
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